














“IT WOULD BE DIFFICULT TO TAKE OUT 


BETTER INSURANCE for a GOOD CONCERT” 


After Bjoerling’s Chicago Recital 
in Orchestra Hall, March 29, 1947 


“Jussi Bjoerling, the Swedish nightin- 
gale with the supercharger, returned to 
Orchestra Hall last night to end the Zelzer 
Concert Series with so melodious an out- 
burst of song that the Series promptly 
retaliated by announcing his return next 
season. 


“It would be difficult to take out better 
insurance for a good concert. Mr. Bjoerling 
is... . an extraordinarily sympathetic 
singer of songs.” 





Chas. Buckley in the Chicago 
Herald-American, Concurs: 


“Tenor Jussi Bjoerling is destined to be 
one of the immortals of song. In some 
respects the human voice is the most per- 
fect musical instrument, but it takes a 
singer of Bjoerling’s calibre to bring this 
truth home to us. Last night... Bjoerling 
demonstrated that he has everything a 
great tenor should have. 


“Bjoerling controlled the continuous flow 
of liquid tone with consummate ease and 
flexibility. His technique permitted him to 
phrase with distinguished musicianship. It 
is unusual to hear a singer who not only 
has a great voice but knows how to use it 
with skill and artistic judgment.” 


F. C. COPPICUS 


METROPOLITAN OPERA ASS'N. 


Says Claudia Cassidy in Chicago Tribune 
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Bjoerling Concert Dates for Season 1947-1948 Now Booking 
Management: METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, INC., Division of Columbia Concerts, Inc., 113 West 57th St., N. Y. 19 
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Stadium Concerts 
Plan 30th Season 


Five Weekly Concerts to Extend 
from June 16 to Aug. 9—Monteux 
to Conduct First Concert — Ma- 
dama Butterfly Scheduled 


TADIUM Concerts will celebrate its 30th 

anniversary this summer, opening its eight- 
weeks’ season on June 16 under the baton of 
Pierre Monteux, conductor of the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony, and closing on Aug. 9. As in 
the past, the orchestra will be that of the 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society of New York. 

In accordance with the policy inaugurated 
last year, there will be five concerts weekly, 
on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
and Saturday. 

After Mr. Monteux’s engagement, Alexander 
Smallens will conduct, followed by Leonard 
Bernstein, who will return from a tour of 
Europe and Palestine to fill a Stadium engage- 
ment. Dimitri Mitropoulos, conductor of the 
Minneapolis Symphony, will direct on two suc- 
cessive days, a concert performance of Puccini’s 
Madama Butterfly, with Eleanor Steber in 
the title role. 

During the sixth and seventh weeks of the 
season, Stadium Concerts will introduce con- 
ductors of the new generation. First will come 
Hans Schwieger, now in his third year as 
director of the Fort Wayne Symphony; next 
to make his Stadium debut will be the Amer- 
ican composer and conductor. Bernard Herr- 
mann, CBS conductor and composer of the 
score for Anna and the King of Siam. Third 
is the young American, Richard Korn, who 
has been assistant conductor with the National 
Orchestral Association and with the New York 
City Center Opera. 

Popular Saturday nights are scheduled: a 
Viennese Evening under Robert Stolz with the 
singers Margit Bokor and Emanuel List; an 
Italian Night under Alexander Smallens, with 
Jan Peerce and Giuseppe de Luca; a Romberg 
Night under Sigmund Romberg; and a program 
of music led by Paul Lavalle. 


Special Events 


Special Events include a Grace Moore 
Memorial Night on the first Saturday of the 
season, June 21, with Dorothy Kirsten and 
Eugene Conley as soloists; an appearance of 
the General Platoff Don Cossack Chorus on 
June 28; two ballet evenings starring Markova 
and Dolin, and the traditional Gershwin Night 
on July 7 with Oscar Levant. 

Among soloists engaged, Marian Anderson, 
who has not sung at the Stadium since 1944, 
will appear, and Paul Robeson, who has not 
been at the Stadium since 1942, will also be 
heard. Helen Traubel will make her first 
Stadium appearance since 1941, in an _ all- 
Wagner program. 

Violinists who will be heard are: Mischa 
Elman, playing the Mendelssohn Concerto; 
Joseph Fuchs, Zino Francescatti in his first 
appearance at the Stadium, in the Beethoven 
Concerto; Isaac Stern on opening night in the 
Tchaikovsky Concerto; Michael Rosenker, con- 
certmaster; and Joseph Szigeti, first appear- 
ance at the Stadium in the Brahms Concerto. 

The pianists are Stell Andersen, who will 
play the Grieg Concerto; Simon Barere, the 
Liszt E Flat; Sidney Foster in his Stadium 
debut; William Kapell, engaged for two ap- 
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The veteran conductor accepts a plaque at the testimonial 


Photos by NBC 





SEEN AT BANQUET 
HONORING DAMROSCH 





dinner in his honor given by NBC as he retires from the post 


of music counsel after 20 years. 
Damrosch and Deems Taylor 





pearances, first in the Prokofieff Piano Con- 
certo No. 3, later in the season in the Rach- 
maninoff No. 2; Oscar Levant, Gershwin 
Night; Alec Templeton, and the duo-pianists 
Whittemore and Lowe. 

Cellists engaged are Gerald Warburg and 
Carl Stern. Clara Rockmore, thereminist, will 
also be heard. 


New String Works Slated 
For Harvard Symposium 


EW compositions for string instruments 

by Martinu, Schoenberg and Piston will 
be given first performances at Harvard Uni- 
versity’s Symposium on Music Criticism on 
May 1, 2 and 3. 

This chamber music will be performed by 
the Walden String Quartet at the opening 
concert of the Symposium on May 1. At other 
concerts on May 2 and 3, new choral and 
dance compositions will be given by Robert 
Shaw’s Collegiate Choral and Martha Graham 
and her company respectively. The concerts are 
an additional feature of the Symposium, which 
will be centered around a series of addresses 
and discussions by musicians and critics. 

The new composition by Bohuslav Martinu 
is his String Quartet No. 6, in three move- 
ments. Arnold Schoenberg has written a String 
Trio, Op. 45, in one movement, for the Sym- 


(Continued on page 34) 








Fritz Busch Selected 
As Festival Director 
CINCINNATI 
HE recent announcement that Fritz Busch, 
prominent Metropolitan Opera conductor, 
has been. chosen Musical Director of Cincin- 
nati’s diamond jubilee May Festival next year, 
assures Cincinnatians of a brilliant festival. Mr. 
Busch has already taken charge of the musical 
preparations, starting with a visit to meet the 
May Festival Chorus in April. M. L. 











Looking on are Mrs. 


Above right: Brig. 
Gen. David Sarnoff 
pays tribute as Mrs. 
Lawrence Tibbett 
and the honor guest 
listen. Right: Dr. 
James Rowland An- 
gell about ‘to per- 
petrate a witticism, 
the prerogative of 
toastmasters (Story 
on page 1/3) 











tenant 


New Opera to Receive 
Premiere at Columbia 


The Mother of Us All, an opera completed 
by Gertrude Stein shortly before her death 
last year, with the musical score written by 
Virgil Thomson, will receive its premiere May 
7 at-the Brander Matthews Theatre at Columbia 
University. 

Mr. Thomson, who was commissioned by the 
University to write an opera suggested the 
subject of the work to Miss Stein. Concerned 
principally with the life and activities of Susan 
B. Anthony, the opera also portrays many well- 
known American personages of the 19th cen- 
tury as well as modern fictitious characters. _ 

Among the principal roles will be those of 
John Adams, Andrew Johnson, Daniel Web- 
ster, Thaddeus Stevens, Ulysses S. Grant, 
Anthony Comstock, and Lillian Russell. Lesser 
parts are given to Joe, a Loiterer ; Chris, a Citi- 
zen; Gertrude S., and Virgil T. The Loiterer 
and the Citizen are strongly reminiscent of 
GI’s with whom Miss Stein became acquainted 
in France. ; 

Typically Steinian points of view on politics, 
love, marriage and the conflict between man 
and woman are voiced throughout the work, all 
hinging on Miss Anthony’s crusade for wom- 
en’s suffrage. A duet is sung between Miss 
Anthony and Daniel Webster, a version by 
Miss Stein of the two historical figures’ rec- 
orded conversations. While historical and so- 
cial themes make up the bulwark of the opera, 


(Continued on page 13) 
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Leinsdorf .Gets 
Rochester Post 


Named Permanent Con- 
ductor of Philharmonic 
for 1947-"48 


Erich Leinsdorf, who appeared as 
a guest with the Rochester Philhar- 
monic last year, has been engaged to 
conduct the orchestra as its first per- 
manent conductor since the resignation 
of Jose Iturbi in 1944. 

Mr. Leinsdorf returned recently 
from_a three-months’ concert tour in 
Austria and Denmark. The announce- 





Landesman 


Erich Leinsdorf 


ment of his engagement was made 
by Edward S. Farrow, president of 
the Rochester Civic Music Associa- 
tion. 

During the 1947-’48 season, which 
will mark the 25th anniversary of the 
founding of the Rochester Phil- 
harmonic, Mr. Leinsdorf will conduct 
the orchestral season at the Eastman 
Theatre and on both tours in Decem- 
ber and March. The spring tour will 
include an engagement in Carnegie 
Hall on March 13 with Isaac Stern as 
soloist. For the last three seasons 
the orchestra has had guest conduc- 
tors. 

While on his tour abroad, Mr. 
Leinsdorf gave the premieres in Aus- 
tria of Aaron Copland’s Quiet City, 
and Virgil Thomson’s Portraits; both 
works, he said, were well received. 

Mr. Leinsdorf, an American citizen, 








Arnold Schoenberg Wins 
Achievement Award 


HE National Institute of Arts 

and Letters has chosen Arnold 
Schoenberg, Austrian-born composer, 
who now resides in Los Angeles, as 
the recipient of this year’s annual 
Award of Merit for Distinguished 
Achievement, “given to an eminent 
foreign artist, composer or writer 
living in America”. 

The Award, which carries with it 
prize of $1,000, will be formally pre- 
sented to Mr. Schoenberg at the 
Annual Ceremonial, held jointly by 
the American Academy and the Na- 
tional Institute of Arts and Letters 
this May. The Award of Merit was 
created three years ago in furtherance 
of the Institute’s program to promote 
literature and the arts. * sc 
recipients have been Richard Beer- 
Hofmann, Austrian poet in 1945 and 
Ralph Hodgson, English poet in 1946. 

A pioneer and fore-runner of the 
modern school of music, Schoenberg 
is famous for new principles of music 
based upon his twelve tone scale. His 
compositions which cover a_ wide 
range include sextets, octets, sym- 
phonic poems and ballads, choral 
works, orchestral compositions and 
operas, for two of which he also wrote 
the librettos. 
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served for eight months in the army 
as a private during the war. He 
joined Metropolitan Opera Company 
in 1937 as associate to Artur Bod- 
anzky and became chief conductor of 
the Wagnerian repertoire upon the 
latter’s death. In 1943 he was named 
conductor of the Cleveland Orchestra, 
leaving that post a few months later 
to join the army. After his honorable 
discharge in 1944 he conducted the 
Havana Philharmonic, the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, and orchestras in Los An- 
geles, St. Louis, Detroit, Chicago and 
Cleveland. He has been invited to 
conduct four performances of Der 
Rosenkavalier in Holland in June. 
Mary Ertz WILL 


Flagstad Triumphs 


In Boston 


Large Audience Applauds 
Soprano’s First U. S. Re- 
cital Since 1941 


Boston.—Kirsten Flagstad’s return 
to Boston on the afternoon of Easter 
Sunday was a triumphant occasion for 
her. From the moment of her first ap- 
pearance on the stage of Symphony 
Hall, applause, stamping and cheering 
were the order of the afternoon. 

Although the auditorium was not 
filled, the audience was very large, 
and the intensity of its enthusiasm for 
the former dramatic soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera was phenomenal. 
Mme. Flagstad obviously was moved 
by the demonstration. This was her 
first American appearance since she 
left the United States in 1941. 

There had been much comment pro 
and con regarding Mme. Flagstad’s 
return to the United States. Some ad- 
verse demonstration may have been 
expected because there were police 
backstage. Nothing of the sort hap- 
pened, however, not a picket, not a 
dissenting voice raised against her. 
The place swarmed with newspaper 
people, but photographers had to shoot 
pictures on the run as the diva left the 
hall after the concert, and reporters 
were not allowed to approach her for 
a statement. 

Accompanied by Edwin McArthur, 
her colleague of past concert tours, 
Mme. Flagstad began with four songs 
of Beethoven: Busslied, Andenken, 
Wonne der Wehmut and Die Ehre 
Gottes. These, very difficult and not 
vocally grateful, found her “warming 
up,” and they did not have the power, 
ease or expression that came later. 

With Grieg’s Haugtussa cycle, it 
was a different story. The voice 
sounded freer, more resonant and 
varied in color. She made the most of 
music that is charming enough but 
inclined to monotony. After intermis- 
sion came an American group, and 
then songs of Brahms and Hugo Wolf. 





Wagner Excerpts Cheered 


What the audience was waiting for, 
as their clamor soon proved, were ex- 
cerpts from the Wagner music-dramas 
on which much of the early Flagstad 
success in this country was founded. 
She gave her cheering admirers Sieg- 
linde’s Du bist der Lenz; Briinn- 
hilde’s Ho-Jo-To-Ho, and Elisabeth's 
Dich, theure Halle. Briinnhilde’s battle 
cry ended in a mishap, for which Mr. 
McArthur apologized to the audience, 
explaining that he had not played the 
accompaniment to it for several years. 

These big, dramatic excerpts, com- 
ing at the end of a concert, were the 
final evidence as to whether the Flag- 
stad voice is still what it used to be. 
In general it is, and she is still Queen 
of the Big Voices. Yet she is now 
over 50, an age when the vocal prime 
begins to pass (and in some cases al- 
ready has passed.) Now and again 
there is a sense of strain, some notes 
are scooped, but in the main there is 
much of the old Flagstad clarion qual- 
ity. I do think that top notes now 














Fourth Radio Poll Is Under Way 


OR the fourth year, more than 500 music critics and editors in the 

United States are being polled by Mustcat America to discover their 
preferences in serious music on the air. This annual Radio Poll has aroused 
great national interest in radio and music circles, and the fourth event 
seems likely to stimulate even livelier comment than before. 

As in other years, voters will be asked to choose the best single musical 
event of the year and the best Metropolitan Opera broadcast, as well as 
select programs and individuals in a large number of classifications. Added 


to last year’s groupings are “concert orchestras” 


and instrumental and 


vocal ensembles. There will also be a special award to the network which 
the voters feel has contributed most to the cause of serious music during 


the year. 


The questions asked the critics, which in the past have elicited such 


controversial comment, will deal entirely with the “scripts’ 


, 


surrounding 


musical programs and will be titled “Words with Music”. 
Voters should have received their ballots by the time they read this. 
They are urged to return them immediately to this office so that results 


may be published in the May issue. 





come harder, and with less resonance 
and less sense of reserve power than 
they used to. Even so, there is still 
no one like Flagstad. 

Cyrus DurGIN 





Flagstad Given Permit 
To Sing in U. S. 


Kirsten Flagstad, Norwegian sopra- 
no, started a concert tour of the 
United States on April 6, which will 
take her to 10 cities. The announce- 
ment followed her receiving a work- 
ing permit from the American Guild 
of Musical Artists. A Carnegie Hall 
appearance by the singer will take 
place on April 20. 

The resolution passed by the Guild 
read as follows: 

“Be it resolved that in view of the 
serious statements made in the press 
concerning Mme. Kirsten Flagstad, 
the Board does not feel warranted in 
restoring to Mme. Flagstad the privi- 
leges of full membership in AGMA. 
Nevertheless, in view of the fact that 
such charges have not as yet been 
substantiated by any official body of 
our government, of Mme. Flagstad’s 
native land or any government, the 
Board will grant to Mme. Flagstad a 
working permit, subject to revocation, 
with respect to her engagements in 
this country.” 





Szell to Continue 
Apprentice Conductors 


CLEvELAND.—George Szell will ap- 
point two new apprentice-conductors 
for his second season as conductor of 
the Cleveland Orchestra, which opens 
in late September, 1947, and runs 
through April, 1948. Mr. Szell is 
highly pleased with the progress made 
by the two present apprentice-conduc- 
tors, John Boda and Theodore Bloom- 
field. Both Mr. Boda and Mr. Bloom- 
field will conduct the Cleveland Or- 
chestra at its Twilight concert on 
March 16, at the invitation of Rudolph 
Ringwall, regular conductor of the 
series. The two new apprentices will 
be chosen after exacting tests and will 
be paid at regular salary rates for the 
full 30-week season. Both must play 
the piano and some other orchestral 
instrument which they will play in the 
orchestra when required. They will 
be expected to assist the librarian in 
the preparation .of scores and parts 
and to conduct section rehearsals when 
called upon. They will have the con- 
stant opportunity to observe the work 
of Mr. Szell, Mr. Ringwall and the 
guest conductors. 

Students should apply by letter to 
C. J. Vosburgh, manager of the Cleve- 
land Orchestra, Severance Hall, 
Cleveland 6, Ohio. A photograph or 
snap-shot and two or three letters of 
recommendation from teachers re- 
garding personal qualifications and 
musical ability should be included with 
application. 


Opera Visits 
Hub City 


Boston Debuts Made by 
Fourestier, Svanholm, 
Tagliavini, [litsch 


Boston.—Just now the town is hav- 
ing its annual operatic indigestion, or 
rather is getting over it, since the 
Metropolitan has departed from the 
Boston Opera House after 12 per- 
formances in 10 days. 

This year the “season” as we call it 
in our calm, complacent Bostonian 
way, opened with Bizet’s Carmen, 
Risé Stevens as the gypsy cigarette 
girl. Vocally superior, Miss Stevens’ 
performance still suggested, dramati- 
cally, a nice girl, say Radcliffe or 
Vassar, with a sense of humor, having 
great fun portraying Carmen. Indispo- 
sition deprived us of hearing for the 
first time the Mexican tenor Ramon 
Vinay. In his place Raoul Jobin gave 
us his customarily effective depiction 
of Don Jose. Martial Singher was an 
excellent Escamillo, even though it 


was something new to hear Mr. 
Singher putting ‘h’ sounds before 
vowels. 


The conductor was Louis Fourestier, 
who made his Boston debut. In Car 
men aswell as in Lakmé and Faust 
Mr. Fourestier showed a firm grasp 
of orchestral technic and mastery of 
the stage. He also exhibited marked 
preference for the light touch, for 
clarity of detail rather than whoop-it- 
up sonorities. 


Three Debuts 


There were three important vocal 
debuts, locally speaking. The first was 
that of tenor Set Svanholm, who made 
his bow as Rhadames in Aida and fol- 
lowed up with Lohengrin a few eve- 
nings later. His voice has the range 
of a tenor with baritone color, and if 
not heroic is certainly a serviceable 
voice for dramatic roles. His acting, 
however, seemed primitive and over- 
done. 

The biggest enthusiasm fell to that 
artist among tenors, Ferruccio Taglia- 
vini, whose entrance as Rodolfo in 
La Bohéme provoked a real demon- 
stration. Last, Daniza Jlitsch as Des- 
demona in Otello (superbly conducted 
by Fritz Busch) impressed by the am- 
ple beauty of her soprano voice, the 
lustrous skill of her singing, and the 
disconcerting amount ef avoirdupois. 

The other operas were Madama 
Butterfly; a double bill of Hansel 
and Gretel with the new settings giv- 
en by H. Wendell Endicott, president 
of the Boston Opera Association, and 
that alleged ballet, Walpurgis Night; 
Boris Godunoff, uneven but spirited ; 
Rigoletto; The Barber of Seville, and 
Faust. Cyrus DurciIn 
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IGGING once more into the caves of 

memory, I come up with my first Tristan 
und Isolde, which has remained for me un- 
surpassable. Not only was the cast incompar- 
able but it was one of those rare occasions 
when each singer seemed to inspire the other. 
Walter Damrosch, who was the conductor, 
says in his autobiography that the performance 
was one of the finest he ever took part in. 
The Isolde was Milka Ternina, the Tristan, 





° © C. A. Dupont 
Olive Fremstad as Sieglinde 


Geraldine Farrar as Cio-Cio-San 
Right: Marcella Sembrich as Rosina 


Van Dyke—both superior actors. The Brangane 
was Schumann-Heink, the Kurvenal, Van Rooy. 
Never have I heard the tower song rolled 
out in such billows of sound. I later heard 
Nordica do Isolde at the Metropolitan, and 
have heard, I believe, every Isolde there since 
1913, but Ternina stands almost unrivalled in 
my memory. 

The first of the Ring dramas I heard was 
Die Walkiire with Edyth Walker as Briinnhilde 
and the glorious Olive Fremstad, who has yet 
to be even approached in the role of Sieglinde. 
Even her own subsequent Briinnhildes and 
her matchless Isolde were less good. I sub- 
sequently heard the last three of the dramas at 
the Metropolitan with three different Briinn- 
hildes in three days. Edyth Walker sang in 
Die Walktire, Marion Weed in Siegfried and 
Nordica in Gotterdammerung. 


When Nordica Needed Loge 


Nordica was magnificent. During this per- 
formance there occurred an incident which 
caused much comment at the time. Nordica 
was half-way through the Immolation when 
one of the chorus tilted her torch (not elec- 
trified in those days) and the burning fluid 
made a pool on the floor. No one seemed to 
know what to do and as the flames began 
to spread, the audience grew restive and several 
persons left hurriedly. But Nordica took the 
situation in hand and in spite of her flowing 
draperies, walked quietly to the fire and stamped 
it out. Needless to say, the house burst into 
a cheer. Nordica went back to the center of 
the stage and the Immolation was continued. 

During early visits to New York on Christ- 
mas vacations, I heard Caruso for the first 
time, the opera being Aida; and Eames as 
Tosca, a role which she inherited from Milka 
Ternina whose career had been cut short by 
a nervous malady which contracted the muscles 
of her face. In Aida was also Emma Eames 
who sang superbly if somewhat coldly. 

The great tenor’s voice made a tremendous 
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FIFTY YEARS By 
of Opera and Opera Going 


Concluding 2 series of two 
articles recalling memories 
of the Golden Age of music drama 


impression on me but it was not until ten years 
or so, later, when his art had matured, that he 
became the great artist he ultimately was. 


It is strange that the king of tenors who 
reigned unchallenged for 15 years, should have 
left memories of kindness and _ simplicity. 
Maria Savage, who sang in the Metropolitan 
chorus 40 years, told me two amusing anec- 
dotes of him. They were coming back in the 
subway from a performance at the Brooklyn 
Academy and had to stand on the platform of 
the car. Next to Caruso there stood a man 
much absorbed in a letter. Caruso memorized 
the name and address and then took a shell 
hairpin from Mme. Savage’s hair and dropped 
it into the man’s pocket. A week later, he 
wrote the man a note and said: “What became 
of the hairpin”? and was greatly surprised at 
receiving a reply with overwhelming thanks. 
“My wife”, the man wrote, “would not believe 
I did not know where the hairpin came from 
and you have saved my life”! 


Another time in a similar situation, a poorly 
dressed woman was standing next to Caruso. 
She had a shabby handbag which was hanging 
open. Caruso quietly folded a $20 bill and 
slipped it into the bag. I wonder if she ever 
found out where the money came from. 

Caruso was not a first-class vocalist, but the 
voice itself was of such supreme beauty that 
one forgave the gasps and sobs which he made 
the fashion for Italian tenors. I remember 
hearing him sing Una Furtiva Lagrima in 
L’Elisir d’Amore to a packed house and during 
the whole of the two stanzas, not a person in 
the immense Metropolitan coughed or cleared 
his throat. That is something like a record. 

Tosca impressed me tremendously at first 
hearing and I still consider it Puccini’s best 
score. Eames made a beautiful figure though 
her costumes could hardly be said to be strictly 


John Alan 
Haughton 





Frieda Hempel as Gilda 


Empire. I have never heard 
any soprano sing the 
phrase “‘le voci delle cose” 
in the first-act aria as she 
sang it, with a perfect le- 
gato. Also her ending of 
Vissi d’arte was a model 
for all sopranos—but one, 
alas, which few follow! 

Scotti, the Scarpia of 
the evening, I had heard 
before as a not very con- 
vincing Escamillo with’ 
Calvé, but as long as he remained at the 
Metropolitan he was the Scarpia. It was a 
fine characterization but nothing like so good 
as his opium smoker in L’Oracolo, nor as 
elegant as his Don Giovanni. He was a charm- 
ing host and all the writing fraternity will look 
back with pleasure on the midnight parties 
which “Uncle Tony”, as we called him, used 
to give, especially during prohibition. 

I remember at one of these, after much 
liquor had been consumed, teaching him the 
words of a song that had been popular 
in the army. It was immensely entertaining 
to hear the eminent baritone trolling out the 
naughty lyric with a chic Italian accent. 

“Uncle Tony”, I said to him, “if you'll 
make a record of that song I’ll guarantee you 
a sale of a million discs”! 

Scotti grinned. “I only wish I could’! he 
said heartily. 

The summer after I first heard Caruso at 
the Metropolitan, I was in London, arriving just 
in time for the last two performances. La 
Bohéme with Caruso and Melba was to be 
the closing opera and the house was sold out. 
The only available Caruso tickets were for 
Madama Butterfly which, though it had been 
sung in South America had not been heard 
outside of Italy excepting one previous per- 
formance at Covent Garden. 

I was not especially excited, as I had read of 
the crushing failure the work had at its 
premiere at La Scala. Also, the soprano was 
someone I had never even heard of. Her name 
was Emmy Destinn! When she made her 
entrance and came down to the footlights while 
sustaining a high D flat, I knew that a new 
star had arisen. 


Destinn was a superb singer. She was able, 
somehow, to produce her top voice with a great 
deal of nasal resonance usually so fatal with 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Caosay's Orewa Hoose, Caicado, my E871 


By Cecil Smith 


“The New Republic’ and 
“Theatre Arts.’’ Formerly 
Chicago ‘Tribune’’) 


HICAGO, as any loyal citi- 
zen will tell you, is noted for 
doing big things fast. In 


1833, when the 600 residents along 
the bend of the river incorporated 
the town of Chicago, the only mu- 
sician in the pioneer settlement was 
Mark Beaubien, whose fiddle’ re- 
galed the guests of the Saguenash 
Tavern, of which he was host. A 
century later the river had long 
since been straightened out and 
persuaded to flow out of Lake Mich- 
igan instead of into it; a phalanx 
of skyscrapers had arisen along its 
banks, the lake shore had been forc- 
ibly moved a mile eastward, and a 
metropolis of three and a half mil- 
lion people had extended itself end- 
lessly across the swamps and prai- 
ries. And a century later Chicago 
had witnessed the rise and fall of 
one of the greatest opera com- 
panies in the history of the world, 
and had seen its more durable sym- 
phony orchestra achieve and main- 
tain a secure place among the na- 
tion’s best. 

Although 114 years is 
more than a short breath in the life- 
span of older cities, Chicagoans in 
1947 are able to talk nostalgically 
about great musical days in the past, 
to worry about the way in which 
the present generation has lost hold 
of some of the standards of those 
great days, and to plan hopefully 
for a brilliant future. 

Not for long was Mark Beau- 
bien’s fiddle allowed to remain Chi- 
cago’s onty-musical asset. In 1834 
a group of citizens formed the Old 
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Settlers’ Harmonic Society. Un 
fortunately the nature and reper 
toire of this first musical institution 
remain veiled from posterity, for 
not even George P. Upton, whose 
Musical Memories is the chief 
treasury of information about the 
earliest music in Chicago, seems to 
have known anything about its 
activity. Two years later, in 1836, 
vocal music became professionalized 
for the first time when St. James’ 
Church placed a quartet of singers 
on its payroll. 

By now the population of Chicago 
had begun to increase swiftly. 
From 1840 on, musical entertain- 
ments of one sort and another mul- 
tiplied, as performers from the east 
dared to make the arduous trip by 
boat. A political rally for William 
Henry Harrison in 1841 provided 
Chicago with its first opportunity 
to hear a brass band, under the di- 
rection of one Nicholas Burdell, 
who seems to have no further claim 
on immortality. And from 1850 on, 
musical ventures of all kinds sprang 
up with rash rapidity, and with 
an optimism which was_ seldom 
quenched by the fact that more en- 
terprises failed than succeeded. 

To one acquainted only with the 
aridity of operatic endeavor in the 
past few years, it may seem in- 
credible that Chicago was for dec- 
ades one of the chief operatic cen- 
ters of the country. Indeed, until 
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a combination of high production 
costs and civic apathy conspired to 
reduce the city to provincial status, 
opera retained a constant and im- 
portant place in Chicago’s musical 
culture. One does not have to look 
to Ravinia or to the gilded twenties 
in the old Auditorium to establish 
Chicago’s right to national, and 
even international, notice, for was 
it not in Chicago—two months after 
the end of the Civil War in 1865— 
that the American premiere of Ver- 
dis La Forza del Destino took 
place ? 

Opera first came to Chicago by 
lake-boat. A small touring com- 
pany, having spent three days con- 
quering the marine hazards of the 
85-mile coastal stretch between Mil- 
waukee and Chicago, presented a 
performance of Bellini’s La Son- 
nambula in Rice’s theater on July 
29, 1850. The company consisted 
of a handful of singer's and a con- 
ductor. For the instrumental ac- 
companiment the artists relied on 
the theater orchestra, the probable 
quality of whose playing kindles 
the imagination. A few local sing- 
ers and members of Rice’s theatri- 
cal stock company undertook the 
choruses. The chief principals were 
Elise Brienti as Amina, Mr. Man- 
vers as Elvino, and Mr. Giubetti as 
Count Rodolfo. Despite all the 
uncertainties attending the perform- 
ance, the opera was a rousing suc- 
cess, and was scheduled for repeti- 
tion the following night. 


An Early Blaze 


Next evening the first act went 
well, to enthusiastic applause. But 
just as the curtain rose on the sec- 
ond act a lurid glow and a pungent 
odor assailed the senses of the audi- 
ence. The building next door had 
caught fire. Within a few minutes 
the flames spread to Rice’s theater. 
Thanks to the calmness of Rice, 
who assured the audience that no- 
body was going to be harmed in his 
theater, all the spectators made their 
way to the street without panic or 
injury, and watched the fire put a 
searing end to Chicago's first opera 
season. 

For three years no more opera 
was heard, for the city now pos- 
sessed no theater in which to house 
it. In 1853, however, the ballroom 
of the Tremont House was turned 
into a concert auditorium and re- 
named Tremont Hall. When a 
troupe, called the Artists Associa- 
tion, with Rosa de Vries as leading 
soprano, brought opera back to Chi- 
cago in October of that vear, the 
inevitable Sonnambula was on the 
list, along with Norma and Lucia 
di Lammermoor. 

It was not until 1859, however, 
that the city enjoyed its first, truly 
big-time season. Maurice Strakosch, 
as musical director, and his wife, 
Amalia Patti (the contralto sister 
of the more famous Adelina, who 
did not appear in Chicago until 
later), headed the roster. A re- 
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markably extensive repertory in- 
cluded such recent novelties as 
Rigoletto, La Traviata and I Tro- 
vatore, as well as Lucrezia Borgia, 
I Puritani, Maritana, Martha, and 
— wonder of wonders — Mozart’s 
Don Giovanni. 

The erection of the Crosby Opera 
House, on the north side of Wash- 
ington Street between State and 
Dearborn in 1865, gave further im- 
petus to the city’s operatic life. It 
was a costly and sumptuous struc- 
ture, giving Chicago for the first 
time an opera house in which ele- 
gant modes of haute couture could 
be displayed in fitting surroundings. 
The life of the edifice was short, 
however. The great fire of 1871 
destroyed it, along with virtually 
every other important building in 
the city except the old water tower, 
which today still requires Michigan 
Boulevard to turn out of its way. 


Auditorium Impressive 


For the next 18 years opera 
moved from one inadequate house 
to another. Finally, in 1889, the 
public-spirited plans of Ferdinand 
W. Peck and other citizens bore 
fruit, and on December 9th of that 
year the impressive Auditorium was 
opened to the public. Designed by 
the celebrated architect Louis Sul- 
livan, the new theater dominated 
the lake-front skyline with its mas- 
sive twelve-story tower. Inside, 
the gilded proscenium (inscribed 
with the inevitable names of a curi- 
ous list of great composers), the 
handsome boxes, the large murals 
depicting winter and spring, and 
the pillared foyer, gave Chicago a 
setting for opera and concerts which 
entitled her citizens to invite com- 
parison with other cities. The 
acoustics proved to be incredibly 
fine, and the Auditorium remained 
a focal point in Chicago’s musical 
development for more than half a 
century. During the second World 
War it was turned into a Service 
Men’s Center, and bowling alleys 
were set up where the élite of soci- 
ety had once sat listening to Mary 
Garden and Lucien Muratore. Now, 
with its wartime usefulness past, 
there is again talk of finding a way 
to restore the noble building to its 
rightful function. The mere com- 
fortable and more monumental Civic 
Opera House has never supplanted 
the Auditorium in the affections of 
Chicago's people. 

Adelina Patti sang Home, Sweet 
Home and the Swiss Echo Song at 
the opening festivities of the Audi- 
torium. Both President Benjamin 
Harrison and Vice-President Levi 
P. Morton came from Washington 
for the occasion. Théodore Dubois, 
then regarded as one of the leading 
French composers, was commis- 
sioned to write a Triumphal Fan- 
tasie for organ and orchestra. Like 
so many other occasional pieces, 
including the Grosser Festmarsch 
written by Richard Wagner for the 
Philadelphia Centennial Exposition 
of 1876, Dubois’ work added little 
to the stature of its composer. 
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Mary Garden as Thais 


Immediately aiter the opening, 
Abbey, Schoeffel and Grau took 
over the Auditorium for a gala four- 
week opera season, with Adelina 
Patti, Albani, and Tamagno among 
the stars. In subsequent years a 
host of major operatic organizations 
kept the theater active: the Metro- 
politan German troupe, the Dam- 
rosch company, the New Orleans 
French Opera, the Maurice Grau 
company, the Savage English Opera 
Company, the Mascagni Opera 
Company, Conried’s troupe, and 
the Boston Opera Company. 

But in. 1908, the date of the pub- 
lication of Musical Memories, Up- 
ton complains of a falling-off in in- 
terest, novelty and annual playing 
time on the part of the visiting 
opera companies. Had he waited a 
year longer before issuing his book, 
he might have qualified his opinion 
after hearing Gatti-Casazza’s first 
Metropolitan opera season in Chi- 
cago, in the course of which Arturo 
Toscanini and Emmy Destinn made 
their local debuts in the same per- 
formance of Aida—or Gatti’s sec- 
ond season, in 1910, when the art- 
ists’ roster included Destinn, Alda, 


Gadski, Farrar, Gluck, Fremstad, 
Homer, Caruso, Bonci, Slezak, 
Amato, Scotti, Didur, Whitehill 


and others, with Toscanini and Al- 
fred Hertz as conductors. 

But by 1910, Chicago was think- 
ing about its own opera company. 
As it happened, circumstances in 
New York provided a utiique op- 
portunity to install a first-rate Chi- 
cago company in the Auditorium, 
with artists and repertory and man- 
agement all ready and waiting. The 
Metropolitan had been waging a 
costly war of rivalry with Oscar 
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Hammerstein, who had built the 
Manhattan Opera House, brought 
Mary Garden back from France, 
and set up a serious competitive 
threat to the security of the Metro- 
politan. Otto H. Kahn, the prin- 
cipal angel of the Metropolitan, was 
ready to see that funds were avail- 
able to transplant the Hammerstein 
settings and singers from New 
York to Chicago. With the assur- 
ance of his backing, the Chicago 
board rose eagerly to so attractive a 
bait. 

The Chicago Grand Opera Com- 
pany began its life in the Audi- 
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The Auditorium—note the “high” tower 


torium on November 3, 1910, with 
a performance of Aida under the 
baton of the musical director Cleo- 
fonte Campanini. On the second 
night Mary Garden and Edmond 
Warnery appeared in Pelléas et Mé- 
lisande. Five days later Miss Garden 
sang with Charles Dalmorés in 
Louise, and on November 25, she 
set the town by its ears with her 
impersonation of the title part of 
Salome, described by Percy Ham- 
mond, the Chicago Tribune’s dra- 
matic critic, as “simply a florid, ex- 
cessive, unhampered tour de force, 
lawless and inhuman.” 

For the next two decades the his- 
tory of opera in Chicago was partly 
the history of Miss Garden's fabu- 
lous career, as she presented one by 
one her vivid characterizations of 
a long line of heroines, mostly scar- 
let ones: Thais, Sapho, Cléopatre, 
Fiora in L’Amore dei Tre Re, 
Tosca, Carmen, Caterina in Al- 
fano’s Resurrection, Judith in the 
Honegger opera—the list is too 
long to complete. Yet in the minds 
of many, her most notable roles 
were those which departed from 
this lurid formula: the mysterious 
Mélisande, the sexless boy in Le 


Jongleur de Notre Dame, the frus 
trated working girl in Louise. Be 
this as it may, Miss Garden was re- 
sponsible for the most notable 
French opera this country has ever 
seen, for she always surrounded 
herself with the world’s finest art- 
ists, and she steadfastly refused to 
appear in any performance which 
had not been rehearsed until she 
was convinced that it was com- 
pletely ready. 

But it was not Miss Garden alone 
who kept the Chicago Opera on so 
high a level. As long as Harold 
McCormick and his wife, Edith 
Rockefeller McCormick — who for 
vears was the unchallenged social 
leader of the city—were willing to 
pour their resources into a subsidy, 
the Chicago Opera remained the 
full equal of the Metropolitan, and 
in some regards its superior. From 
The Jewels of the Madonna, which 
Wolf-Ferrari came from Italy to 
attend but not conduct, to The Love 
for Three Oranges, which brought 
Prokofieff from Russia in 1922 to 
conduct the world premiere, every 
season presented stimulating pre- 
mieres, at the same time that the 
standard repertoire was left in the 





care of a galaxy of singers of the 
first magnitude. 

McCormick withdrew his finan 
cial support after the season of 
1921-1922, in which Miss Garden, 
in her sole year as artistic direc- 
tor, doubly scandalized her patrons 
by her performance in Salome and 
by the ease with which she let 
a deficit of $1,100,000 accumulate 
in 12 weeks. A sweeping reorgan- 
ization took place. The name of 
the Chicago Opera Association was 
dropped, and the new company was 
named the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company. Under the guidance of 
Samuel Insull a guaranty fund of 
$500,000 was obtained from a large 
number of business men. 

With Giorgio Polacca as musical 
director, the Civic Opera suffered 
no decline from earlier artistic 
standards. The decade from 1922 
to 1932 brought to an end the golden 
age in which Chicago enjoyed ex- 
clusive rights to the services not 
only of Miss Garden but also of 
Edith Mason, Rosa Raisa, Claudia 
Muzio, Tito Schipa, Charles Hack- 
ett, Vanni-Marcoux, Lotte Leh- 
mann, Frida Leider, Alexander 
Kipnis, and a host of others, and 
also shared with the Metropolitan 
such stars as Amelita Galli-Curci, 
Toti dal Monte and Feodor Chalia- 
pin. In 1929 the new $30,000,000 
Civic Opera House on Wacker 
drive was opened, and it has been a 
civic problem ever since. 

Meanwhile summer opera of sim- 
ilar excellence, though smaller in 
scale, was maintained for more than 
two decades at Ravinia Park, the 
idyllic north shore pleasure ground 
where the Chicago Symphony now 
plays every summer. The _ bene- 
factor of Ravinia was the late Louis 
Eckstein, in whose life Ravinia 
was a source of unending joy, even 
though he had to dig deep into his 
pocket to support a money-losing, 
ten-week season each year. With 
the Chicago Symphony in the pit, 
and a rustic pavilion whose acous- 
tics added mellowness to every 
voice, Ravinia brought many of the 
leading Metropolitan singers to 
Chicago under unimaginably felici- 
tous circumstances. Space does not 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Tristan und Isolde, March 10 


A new Isolde made her appearance 
at the season’s final performance oi 
Wagner’s Tristan und Isolde on 
March 10, when Jeanne Palmer, a 
member of the company since 1944, 
stepped in at the last moment to re- 
place Helen Traubel, who was indis- 
posed. A gifted and courageous sing- 
er, Miss Palmer assumed the formida- 
ble role without even the benefit of an 
orchestral rehearsal. Astrid Varnay, 
the company’s only other Isolde, was 
absent on tour, and Miss Palmer met 
the situation like a veteran artist. Her 
first act demonstrated at once her 
dramatic intelligence and vocal capaci- 
ties, Isolde’s rage, humiliation, de- 
fiance and transfiguration through the 
love potion were all clearly defined 
both in her acting and in her vocal 
inflections. The voice was bright and 
ringing in quality, when unforced, and 
diction notably precise. 

In the second act, which is actually 
more difficult, though less spectacular, 
than the first, from the vocal point of 
view, Miss Palmer quite understand- 
ably revealed signs of nervous strain 
in certain insecure phrases in the love 
duet, unsteady top tones and difficul- 
ties with entrances. But these flurries 
could not obscure her fundamental tal- 
ent and her comprehension of the dra- 
matic implications of the scene. Again 
in the Liebestod, after a somewhat 
tentative beginning, she brought to its 
soaring phrases a measure of their 
ecstatic quality. As a whole her per- 
formance was a noteworthy achieve- 
ment, and Miss Palmer certainly de- 
serves the opportunity to appear in 
the role with adequate rehearsals and 
under conditions less cruelly taxing to 
herself. She was warmly applauded. 

Lauritz Melchior’s Tristan was one 
of the most eloquent characterizations 
he has given us in recent seasons, and 
he made the agonies of the last act 
seem very real. To mention only one 
example, his singing of the phrase, 
“Siehst du sie noch nicht? Wie sie 
selig hehr and milde wandelt durch 
des Meers Gefilde?” was incandescent 
with longing. If not impeccable as to 
the letter, this performance was suf- 
fused with the spirit' of the role. Her- 
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bert Janssens’ Kurvenal and Dezso 
Ernster’s King Marke also contributed 
to the dramatic tension of the evening. 
Other singers in familiar roles were 
Margaret Harshaw as _Brangaene, 
Emery Darcy as Melot, John Garris 
as the sailor and shepherd, and Wil- 
liam Hargrave as the steersman. Fritz 
Busch, who kept things together with 
a masterly hand, did much more than 
that and offered a glowing recreation 
of the score. Some of his pianissimos 
in the second act were almost inaudi- 
ble, but the thread of the score was 
never lost. 


Otello, March 12 


The season’s sixth and final Otello 
marked the American debut of Daniza 
Ilitsch, Yugoslavian soprano, as 
Desdemona. Liberated by the Allied 
victory after three months in a con- 
centration camp for anti-Nazi activi- 
ties, Miss Ilitsch had resumed her 
career in Vienna prior to her arrival 
in this country on Feb. 20. A native 
of Belgrade and a pupil of Mme. 
Steiner of Vienna, the soprano made 
her debut as Nedda at the Deutsches 
Opernhaus in Berlin and after 1938 
sang leading roles at the Vienna 
Opera House. 

Possessing a powerful voice and an 
open method of production, Miss 
Ilitsch in spite of a predominance of 
beautiful tones, occasionally marred 
portions of the first two acts with 
singing of an edgy, strident quality. 


Whether or not. these _ occasional 
lapses were due inherently to the 
singer’s method or to the circum- 


stances of a debut, only future per- 
formances will determine. Similarly, 
although no remarkable sense of thea- 
tre was revealed, a firmly ingrained 
operatic routine was apparent at all 
times. Enough artistry was revealed 
in the fourth act particularly, with a 
beautiful rendition of the Willow 
Song and the Ave Maria, to indicate 
that a new and competent talent has 
been added to the roster. 

Others in the familiar cast included 
Ramon Vinay as Otello, Leonard 
Warren as Iago, and Martha Lipton 
as Emilia. Alessio De  Paolis, 
Anthony Marlowe, Nicola Moscona, 
William Hargrave and Philip Kins- 
man also repeated their roles. Fritz 
Busch won ovations for his conduct- 
ing. 


La Traviata, March 14 


Verdi’s La Traviata had its eighth 
performance of the season on Mar. 14 
under the baton of Cesare Sodero. 
Dorothy Kirsten and Jan Peerce, who 
were the Violetta and Alfredo respec- 
tively, did some excellent singing. 
Others in the cast included Thelma 
Votipka, Thelma Altman, Francesco 
Valentino, Leslie Chabay, George 
Cehanovsky, William Hargrave and 
Lorenzo Alvary. 


Marriage of Figaro, March 15 


At the final Saturday matinee of the 
regular season Mozart’s Marriage of 
Figaro was given in a sparkling per- 
formance. Hjoerdis Schymberg made 
her second appearance as Susanna and 
revealed a fuller and warmer concep- 
tion of the role. Other leading mem- 
bers of the cast were Eleanor Steber, 
Jarmila Novotna, John Brownlee and 
Ezio Pinza. Fritz Busch conducted. 
The audience was obviously charmed 
by the spirit of the interpretation and 
expert ensemble. 


Aida, March 15 


With the exception of Margaret 
Harshaw who sang her first Amneris 
of the season, an otherwise familiar 
cast appeared in the seventh and final 
presentation of Aida. Set Svanholm 
again sang Radames, less than 12 
hours after his arrival by plane from 
Sweden. Others repeating their roles 
included Zinka Milanoy as Aijda, 

(Continued on page 11) 


Parsifal Given Super Performances 


Set Svanholm as Parsifal 


HE performances of Parsifal giv- 

en on March 13, April 2 and Good 
Friday afternoon, respectively, were 
the finest heard at the Metropolitan in 
years. If a few individual impersona- 
tions did not match at all points sev- 
eral of those witnessed at one time or 
another during the past decade the 
over-all quality of the representation, 
its elevated spirit, consecrational at- 
mosphere and musical grandeur far 
surpassed anything achieved at this 
theatre in the experience of almost a 
generation. It cannot be denied, of 
course, that the shabby and miscon- 
ceived scenery of Joseph Urban re- 
mains as much of a blot as ever and 
will continue to be so till the man- 
agement decides to replace it by new 
settings (transformations and _ all) 
carried out in Wagner’s spirit and not 
against it. But aside from the decora- 
tive blemishes this season’s Parsifal 
made history. 


Stiedry Great Wagnerian 


The chief reason for this state of 
things sprang from the fact that the 
work has at long last been entrusted 
to the care of a great Wagnerian con- 
ductor. Fritz Stiedry is everything 
many of his Parsifal predecessors at 
the Metropolitan were not. He ap- 
proaches the masterpiece with deepest 
love, devoutness and understanding. 
He has exorcised the last trace of that 
cynical irreverence which repeatedly 
poisoned the interpretation since the 
work was revived after the First 
World War. His Parsifal is altogeth- 
er as big, as profound, as creative an 
achievement as his Walkiire and his 
Siegfried—superbly right in tempo 
and in structural grasp, shattering in 
emotional impact. Not every conductor 
of the Grail drama is equally happy 
in each of the three acts; some find 
the subtle sensuousness of the garden 
scene less congenial than the sweep 
and largeness of the temple scenes or 
the deep humanity of the Good Fri- 
day episodes. Mr. Stiedry is in his 
element in all the differing aspects of 
the score. He creates and sustains the 
mystical atmosphere as few conductors 
one recalls. And it is long since the 
music has had so silken a texture, such 
luxuriance of sound; while ever and 
anon there emerged from the orches- 
tral web priceless details one had not 
even suspected. 

The representative of the Guileless 
Fool on March 13 was Torsten Ralf, 
who had appeared here in the part 
before, and on April 2, Set Svanholm, 
who had not. Mr. Ralf, though not 
a subtle actor, supplied a sincere, well- 
wrought and credible embodiment 
that achieved its best effects in the 
third act. Moreover, he sang well. As 
for Set Svanholm the present review- 





Rose Bampton as Kundry 


er, who has been hearing the Wag- 
ner festival play for more than 40 
years, has no hesitation in pronounc- 
ing the Swedish tenor’s Parsifal the 
greatest he has ever known. It is as 
well-graced, as searching, as superbly 
developed a characterization as his 
Siegmund and his Tristan, though 
fundamentally as different from these 
as might be expected for a role of 
wholly other premises. Here, too, his 
litheness of figure, his economy of ges- 
ture, his grace of movement and the 
pictorial quality of his plastique make 
him exactly such a Parsifal as Wag- 
ner conceived. There is not a nuance, 
not an effect but grows out of a pene- 
trating intelligence. Never has this 
writer witnessed such amazing tran- 
sitions of mood in the space of a few 
minutes as Mr. Svanholm’s change in 
the first scene from the impetuous boy 
to the suddenly crushed and stricken 
youth. And even as he listened to the 
lament of Amfortas in the Monsalvat 
scene he could with a slight movement 
of his arms convey an extraordinarily 
poignant expression. His treatment of 
the spiritual unfoldment of Parsifal in 
the course of the scene with Kundry 
deserves a detailed study from every 
angle which must, however, be left 
for a future occasion. It could have 
had its basis only in an intuitively 
spiritual nature. And Mr. Svanholm 
has precisely the vocal quality, the 
style, the keen feeling for textual im- 
plications and the deep musicianship 
the part presupposes. In short, his 
Parsifal was one of the grandly mem- 
orable events of the operatic season. 


Bampton’s Kundry Intelligent 


The remaining participants must be 
treated in somewhat cursory fashion. 
Rose Bampton discharged the vastly 
difficult assignment of Kundry with 
intelligence, though the strenuous mu- 
sic of the latter half of the garden 
scene taxed her severely. On March 
13 the Amfortas was movingly sung 
by Mack Harrell, while on April 2 
Herbert Janssen filled the role with 
the breadth and the affecting eloquence 
he always brings to it. Joel Berg- 
lund’s nobly patriarchal Gurnemanz 
ranks with those of his most distin- 
guished predecessors and on both eve- 
nings he was in excellent voice. Mr. 
Pechner, the Klingsor, made it plain 
that the music of the magician profits 
by being sung, rather than barked. 
Mr. Ernster was the Titurel. The 
Fower Maidens looked better than 
they have in some time and sang, on 
the whole, adequately. Less can be 
said for the men’s choruses in the 
temple scenes, which were not con- 
spicuous for tonal smoothness or 
beauty. There were a few minor im- 
provements of stage direction. P. 

At the Good Friday matinee the 
nobility of Mr. Stiedry’s conception 
of the score was triply gratifying. 
Lauritz Melchior appeared in the title 
role, completing the Metropolitan’s 
triumvirate of Parsifals. a 
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Dear Musical America: 


In England, a soprano broadcast- 
ing over the BBC shatters a water 
tumbler in the home of a man 40 
miles away; in Brooklyn, N. Y., a 
saxophonist who wants to “get 
away from the noise” of his fellow 
musicians at practice, steps through 
a skylight and falls 60 feet; in 
Frankfurt am Main a young critic 
for a Hanover newspaper is ordered 
by the municipal administration to 
spend one week with the clearance 
squad shoveling debris because he 
has written too severely about an 
opera performance; and in Toulon, 
in the south of France, a baritone 
stabs himself so severely during the 
suicide scene in Bizet’s opera, The 
Yearl Fishers, that he has to be 
taken to the hospital. 

It is possible to understand how 
Albert Rosenberg of Brooklyn could 
step through a skylight—he didn’t 
look where he was going. It may be 
scientifically possible, as radio engi- 
neers say, for a singer to emit a 
note attuned to the frequency of a 
glass of water, and break it, as Josie 
Fearon of the BBC did while sing- 
ing Madama Butterfly in London. 
With a little more strain on credi- 
bility, it is possible to imagine a 
singer so devoted to realism that he 
would employ a real knife rather 
than the usual rubber stage affair 
and then accidentally gore himself 
with it. But to assign a music critic 
to the clearance squad! That is un- 
thinkable. 

According to reports, the culprit 
in German was one Klaus Wagner, 
who castigated an opera perform- 
ance. The next day the guest con- 
ductor and the opera director left 
town in high dudgeon (low dudgeon 
is third class and no conductor 
would be seen in third class). Soon 


thereafter, the “municipal adminis-* 


tration” ordered Wagner to pass a 
week on a rubble squad because of 
“his disrespect for his elders” and 
warned him to atone for his mis- 
take. 

We hope this sort of thing won’t 
spread, for somehow it has the taint 
of the old fascist officialdom about 
it. Imagine the free press of New 
York City being called upon the 
carpet by, say, the general manager 
of the Metropolitan Opera the day 
after an unfavorable review ap- 
peared. 

Flanked by “municipal adminis- 
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tration” he addresses the trembling 
scribe of The New York Chimes, or 
the first-string writer of The New 
York Herold Fibune : 

“Townes” he says, or “Dhomson” 
—however the case may be—‘for 
your highly unfavorable review oi 
last night’s performance of our 
great national opera, The Man 
With, and for the disrespect you 
have shown your elders, whoever 
they may be, you are hereby” 
(handing him a shovel and peculiar 
type of broom), “assigned to the 
Department of Sanitation for one 
week, The shovel is mightier than 
the pen. Sieg heil!” 


*x* * * 


Being a culture-minded ‘devil, I 
recently made a trek up to the Mu- 
seum of the City of New York to 
inspect their collection of Valen- 
tine greetings dating from circa 
1684 to the present. Of particular 
interest was a group of cards made 
by musicians for their respective 
husbands and wives. The Mel- 
chiors, I found, go in for the hu- 
morous approach; Jan Peerce hews 
to the nostalgic line; Helen Trau- 
bel is obviously partial to the lav- 
ender and old lace messages. 

However, the Mephisto Award 
for the Best Valentine of the Year 
goes to Alfred Wallenstein, con- 
ductor of the Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic. To his wife, Virginia, 
he sent an electrocardiogram re- 
port showing sinus tachycardia (my 
dictionary explains that as “fast 
heart beat’’). Underneath was 
written: “So beats my heart for 
you—Alfred.” 

Oe 

It is long since I have been in 
Europe—(magic capes and carpets, 
broomsticks and such like are 
downright dangerous these days 
with planes cluttering up the sky- 


ways)—and consequently I was 
happy to receive a first hand re- 
port from there from Claudio Ar- 
rau a short time ago. 

In Paris he found discipline in 
orchestras an almost unknown 
quality. Musicians not only read 
newspapers during rehearsals but 
also run, rather than walk off the 
platform, when a concert is ended. 
Audiences are very much alive— 
halls crowded. Young musicians 
suffer from the same _ trouble 
abroad as in America, being pos- 
sessed with an over intense desire 
for speed and brilliance and very 
little else. 

Albert Hall in London still has 
a huge hole in the roof, covered 
only by canvas. Audiences sit shiv- 
ering in overcoats and blankets. 
The pianist was able to keep his 
blue fingers warm only by keeping 
them in his pockets during orches- 
tral tuttis. In London, as in much 
of Europe, there is a new feeling 
that art is above politics, a point 
which Arrau argued at length with 
a waiter in a British restaurant. 

Food was apparently plentiful in 
Sweden and the people there were 
more than eager for new music. 
Holland was the coldest place of 
all, continues the report. Hotels 
were completely without heat. And 
most nights Arrau went to bed fully 
clothed, denied even the meagre 
consolation of a warming pan. 

ae 


Whom the captions join together 
let Mephisto put asunder—fast. 

In the double-page spread of 
photographs called Trotters and 
Globe Trotters in your annual Spe- 
cial Issue, an unwary caption-writ- 
er “married” Vera Appleton and 
Michael Field. Let me hasten to 
assure you that, as my old friend 
Congreve said, “Marriages are 
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made in heaven”—and I had 
nothing to do with it. Vera Ap- 
pleton is married to Alan Bessler, 
a “non-musician”, and Mr. Field is 
—single. 

The match-making caption-writer 
also got loose on page 343 in the 
same issue, and under the heading 
Mutual Musicians tried to pair off 
Licia Albanese and Alfredo Anto- 
nini, calling the well known radic 
conductor “Alfredo Albanese”. 

Well, all I can say is that it’s a 
good thing the pictures didn’t ap- 
pear on page 247. That one was 
entitled Mr. and Mrs. 

* * * 

A professor at an Eastern college 
was discoursing on the subject of 
folk songs to his class recently. The 
names of folk songs from various 
countries were dictated to the class. 
Among these, the name of the Lon- 
donderry Air was given as an ex- 
ample of one of the finest known. 
Shortly afterwards a test was given, 
and the bread cast forth upon the 
waters returned. One of the stu- 
dents, who apparently was majoring 
in French gave the name of one 
of the most noted of folksongs as 
the “London Derriére.” 

* * * 

Once upon a time—it might have 
been Eastern, Central, Mountain or 
Pacific Time—William Tarrasch, 
the conductor, was thumbing a ride 
by thumbing through The Official 
Guide of the Railways. In refer- 
ring to the Index of Railroad Sta- 
tions, which occupies 237 pages of 
very small type—he happened to 
come across the name of Mozart, 
Ark. In the same index he found 
two more towns named after the 
same composer: Mozart, Ida., and 
Mozart, Saskatoon, in Canada. 

Spurred by this discovery, he de- 
cided to embark upon a little re- 
search. The fruit of his efforts fol- 
lows. In each listing, the name of 
the musician precedes the names of 
all of the states or territories in 
which there is a town (or railroad 
station) named for him, or her. 

Verdi: Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, 
Nevada. 

Bach: Idaho, Michigan. 

Chopin: Louisiana. 

Handel: Saskatoon, Canada. 

Caruso: Georgia, Kansas. 

Melba: Idaho, Mississippi, Sas- 
katoon. 

And though they may not all be 
named after the composer (some 
may have been christened for a 
baseball player, or some other 
notable), the following states and 
provinces contain towns bearing the 
name of Wagner: Alberta, Canada; 
California, Florida, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, lIowa, Kentucky, Montana, 
South Dakota and Texas. 

And of course almost everyone 
knows that there is a Lilypons, Md., 
named after the soprano, a pretty 
little town from whose post-office 
Miss Pons sends her Christmas 
cards every year. 

This harmonious Railway Index 
also contains a Melody—lIllinois. 

Who said North America was 
unmusical ? 

I’m almost tempted to say that if 





you find any more such names, 
don’t tell me. However, something 
amusing might turn up, and among 
those hating to miss anything amus- 
ing is your 





— 


“How soon will you be finished, dear? 
The rehearsal's waiting for me.” 


















Koussevitzky Conducts 
Foss’ Song of Songs 


Boston Symphony. Serge Kous- 
sevitzky, conductor. Ellabelle Davis, 
soprano, assisting artist. Carnegie 
Hall, March 12, evening: 

Third Symphony in A Minor, 

re are een Rachmaninoff 

Concerto Grosso for Chamber 

CHONG: © 5. i0405>be00s -Martinu 

Pianists: Lukas Foss ‘and 


: , Bernard Zighera 
The Song of Songs, Cantata for 


soprano and orchestra....... ..Foss 
(Miss Davis) 
Lukas Foss’ Song of Songs, which 


had its New York premiere at this 
concert, is one of those tantalizing 
works which fall just short of one’s 
anticipations. Mr. Foss has not at- 
tempted to suggest literally the sensu- 
ous imagery and oriental lavishness of 
the gorgeous verses of the King James 
Version. This is a cantata, not a 
Straussian tone poem wth a soprano 
screaming through the _ orchestral 
orgy. But his continence has resulted 
often in dryness and a sort of precios- 
ity of melodic material rather than 
true economy of expression as in the 
cantatas of Bach. There were admir- 
able passages, notably in the second 
half of the work, but it was the 
superb siriging of Ellabelle Davis and 
the devoted playing of the orchestra 
under Mr. Koussevitzky which made 
it live and glow. 

Rachmaninofft’s Third Symphony 
cannot compare with the Second 
either in the quality of its material or 
the firmness of its development. Here 
again one could marvel at the virtuos- 
ity of the orchestra, and occasionally 


find a passage which carried convic- 
tion. The Concerto Grosso of 
Martinu, on the other hand, repre- 


sents the composer at his best. Its 


buoyant rhythms. and _ glistening 
orchestral fabric never fail to charm 
the listener. R. 


afternoon concert 
repeated the 


At the Saturday 
Mr. Koussevitzky 
Rachmaninoff Third Symphony and 
the Foss Song of Songs and com- 
pleted the program with a memorable 
performance of Stravinsky’s Sym- 
phonie de Psaumes, with a chorus 
made up of members of the Harvard 
Glee Club and Radcliffe Choral. So- 
ciety, of which G. Wallace Wood- 
worth is director. When this magical 
work first was heard, it was con- 
sidered forbidding. Today it sounds 
warm and radiant, a genuifie testimon- 
ial of faith and a masterpiece of 
choral writing. Mr. Koussevitzky gave 
it the stamp of conviction and a 
nobility of style which grew out of 
profound understanding of both text 
and score. S. 


Casadesus Is Soloist 
With Philharmonic-Symphony 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 


Leopold Stokowski, guest conductor. 
Robert Casadesus, pianist, assisting 
Carnegie Hall, March 13, evening: 
Féte-Dieu a Seville... Albeniz-Stokowski 
Symphony for Orchestra and Piano 
on a French Mountain Song. 
Gp: %°.. cas cing 


Mr. Casadesus : 
Soiree dans Grenade. .Debussy- Stokowski 
Hymne pour grand Orchestra. . Messiaen 


Symphonic Variations for Piano 
and Orchestra .. ....+-Franck 
Mr. Casadesus 
La Valse Bs nt akan ee Ravel 


The superb artistry of Robert Casa- 
desus was the most noteworthy fea- 
ture of this evening of heterogeneous 
music. For the pianist is of crucial im- 
portance in D’Indy’s Symphony on a 
Mountain Air, quite as much for his 
ability to efface himself at the proper 
times as for his virtuosity or solo 
gifts. The piano part acts as a sort of 
musical mortar in this rambling musi- 





RECITALS 


Hans Heidemann, Pianist, March 8 


Hans Heidemann, a German-born 
pianist, in this country since 1926, gave 
his first New York recital at the 
Town Hall the afternoon of March 8. 
He had planned to appear in concert 
five years ago but was obliged to 
postpone the event owing to his duties 
in the army. In a program containing 
the Bach-Busoni chorale-prelude Nun 





komm’ der Heiden Heiland, Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata, Op. 90, Weber’s 
Sonata in A Flat and works by 


Chopin and Debussy Mr. Heidemann 
disclosed a very commendable technical 
equipment and a flair for sensitive 
nuances. The Bach-Busoni chorale- 
prelude was given with earnestness 
and genuine feeling, though the piece 
is of greater depth than the player 
seemed to realize. He was more in 
his element in the theatrical and 
objective sonata of Weber than in the 
Beethoven E Major. Still more poetic 
and sensitive than the Chopin B 
Minor Scherzo, E flat Etude and E 
minor Nocturne, though these were 
done with taste and fluency, were the 
accomplished performances of De- 
bussy’s La Terrasse des Audiences du 
Clair de Lune and Feux d’Artifices. 
Y 


Douglas Johnson, Pianist, March 12 


Douglas Johnson, pianist, gave a re- 
cital at the Town Hall, March 12. 
He had appeared in this city six years 
ago and would probably have been 
heard here again in the meantime had 
he not been serving in the Armed 
Forces. His program for his re-entry 
comprised the Busoni arrangement of 
Bach’s C Major Toccata, Adagio and 
Fugue, Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 109, 
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Hans Heidemann 


Albert Brusilow 


six Debussy numbers and 12 Chopin 
Etudes from Op. 10 and 25. 

Mr. Johnson revealed technical at- 
tainments of a distinguished order as 
well as musicianship and imagination. 
His performance of Bach had breadth 
and clarity and a notable feeling for 
climax. The Beethoven Sonata en- 
joyed a fine interpretation, in the main, 
even if it was not fully as searching 
and profound as might have been 
wished. Possibly his most satisfying 
playing of the evening was in the 
Chopin Etudes, particularly in the 
stormier ones. In pieces like Debussy’s 
L’Isle Joyeuse it was possible to ad- 
mire the deftness and clarity of his 
performance. A large audience greeted 
him cordially. ¥ 


Louis Kaufman, Violinist, March 14 


Louis Kaufman is one violinist who 
never seems to have trouble in finding 
enough new or unfamiliar music to 
give his programs a substantial flavor 
of novelty and his audience in Town 
Hall obviously was grateful for his 
enterprise. Even the first work he 
plaved, an Adagio by Kodaly, was a 
refreshing change from the usual con- 


Perenepenesevernneinenenene inane 


cal rhapsody, binding the movements 
together and bridging the gaps from 
one episode to another. Even if the 
work sound curiously old-fashioned 
and occasionally almost like salon mu- 
sic, it still has emotional validity. Its 
homage to Wagner and other com- 
posers is no blemish upon its noble 
intentions. And Mr. Casadesus blend- 
ed the piano with the orchestral tex- 
ture so perfectly that one could savor 
every detail of the score. 

Olivier Messiaen’s Hymne, which 
had its first performance at this con- 
cert, is enormously clever. Its sonori- 
ties often suggest ‘the organ, and one 
is not surprised that the composer is 
also an organist. The use of dissonant 
intervals in strict rhythmic patterns, 
the bright metallic, flawlessly etched 
details of orchestration, the wit and 
abandon of this score are scarcely 
hymn-like in a conventional sense. 
One might almost assume that the 
composer was depicting a heavenly 
jive-session in certain sections. 

For once, Franck’s Symphonic Va- 
riations really sounded symphonic. 
Mr. Casadesus played them in heroic 
style and scrupulously avoided the 
tinge of triviality which some of the 
syncopated passages can have under 
less careful treatment. Mr. Stokowski 
was at his best also in this intoxicat- 
ing performance. The orchestrations 
of the Albeniz and Debussy piano 
pieces seemed quite superfluous and 
Ravel’s La Valse was something of a 
scramble, but the playing of the or- 
chestra in the D’Indy, Messiaen and 
Franck works was splendid. S. 

The program was repeated on Sun- 
day, March 16. 
Philharmonic-Symphony 
Members Concert 

The second and last special concert 
for members of the Philharmonic- 
Symphony Society was given at the 
Hotel Plaza on March 10. Members 
of the orchestra were heard as solo- 
ists, including Gordon Pulis, Lewis 
Van Haney, Allen Ostrander and 
William Bell in Beethoven’s Three 


mine 





Douglas Johnson 


Louis Kaufman 


cert openers. Schumann’s Sonata in 
A Minor, Op. 105, followed, in a 
well integrated performance by Mr. 
Kaufman and the expert pianist of 
the evening, Erich Itor Kahn. The 
legend that the incomparably fresh 
and beautiful violin sonatas of Schu- 
mann are “ungrateful” is just about 
as stupid as the same legend about 
Brahms’ piano music. True, they are 
not tailor-made vehicles for a certain 
kind of trivial virtuosity. But they 
are great music and they never fail to 
hold an audience when they are played 
with genuine affection and _ under- 
standing. 

Mr. Kaufman’ next turned to Lev 
Knipper’s Second Violin Concerto, of 
which he gave the American premiere. 
It is a somewhat flamboyant and 
obvious, but disarmingly robust com- 
position, and Mr. Kaufman made the 
most of it in a brilliant performance. 
Another novelty of peculiar charm 
was the Canto I by Camargo Guar- 
nieri. William Grant Still’s Pastorela, 
a tone picture of California landscape, 
also had its world premiere. The rest 
of the program was made up of Bee- 
thoven’s Romanze in F, Kreisler’s 
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John Corigliano Efrem Kurtz 


Equali for trombones; John Corigli- 
ano and Leonard Rose in Brahms’ 
Double Concerto for Violin and Cello, 
and William Vacchiano and Walter 
Hendl in excerpts from Saint-Saéns’ 
Septet for solo trumpet, piano and 
strings. 

Other soloists included Theodore 
Cella, John Wummer and Simeon 
Bellison in Ravel’s Introduction and 
Allegro for Harp, Flute, Clarinet and 
Strings; Harold Gomberg who played 
Schmitt’s Poem for Oboe and Strings ; 
and Saul Goodman, timpanist, who 
performed Striegler’s Concerto for 
Timpani and Orchestra. The final 
number was Godfrey Turner’s Fan- 
fare, Chorale and Finale for brass 
instruments 


Efrem Kurtz Conducts 
Philharmonic-Symphony 


Philharmonic - Symphony. Efrem 
Kurtz, conductor. Soloist, John 
Corigliano, violinist. Carnegie Hall, 


March 20, evening: 
Symphony in G Major (B and H 


ee ere Haydn 

Symphonie Espagnole............ Lalo 
(John Corigliano) 

Symphony in D, No. 1........ Mahler 


This was, in the main, an unexciting 
(Continued on page 27) 


decidedly Viennese version of Pagan- 
ini’s Campanella, Milhaud’s Ipanema 
and Copland’s Ukelele Serenade. 
This was an evening of vital playing 
which kept the audience on its toes, 
both intellectually and emotionallv. 


Albert Brusilow, Violinist, March 7 


A friendly welcome greeted Albert 
Brusilow, 18-year-old violinist, who 
made his New York debut in Carnegie 
Hall on March 7. He had chosen a 
program of familiar and unfamiliar 
classics which included Handel’s 
Sonata No. 4 in D; Spohr’s Concerto 
No. 8; Reger’s seldom -_ heard 
Chaconne, Op. 117, No. 4, for violin 
alone; Wilhelmj’s version of Paga- 
nini’s Concerto in D; Saint-Saéns’ 
Havanaise; and Sarasate’s Introduc- 
tion and Tarantella. Mr. Brusilow’s 
sound training and native ability came 
to the fore in his performance of the 
Reger Chaconne, an impressive but 
formidable work, which requires not 
only agile fingers but a keen sense of 
musical structure. His tone was 
pleasant in quality and his approach 
to the music intelligent. 

Carnegie Hall, with its wide spaces 
and demands for extraordinary projec- 
tion of personality, is a severe chal- 
lenge to a young artist. Had Mr. 
Brusilow made his first appearance 
under more intimate conditions, he 
might have made a more striking im- 
pression. The Handel and Spohr 
works were somewhat _ tentatively 
played, but after his performance of 
the Reger music, Mr. Brusilow gained 
in confidence, warmth and individ- 
uality of style. Greater rhythmic 
vigor and a more logical choice of 
tempos would improve his interpreta- 
tions. Like most young musicians, he 


(Continued on page 12) 
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By Guwo M. Gatti 
ROME 


HE first operatic novelty since 

the end of the war was the music- 
drama, Gold, by Ildebrando Pizzetti, 
first produced in Milan at La Scala 
on Jan. 1, and later at the Teatro del 
Opera in Rome. Both performances 
were conducted by the composer and 
with the same singers, Mercedes For 
tunati, soprano, and Antonio Annaloru, 
tenor, two young artists who show 
much promise. The same scenery by 


Vellani Marchi was used in_ both 
cities. 
The opera, the sixth written by 


Pizzetti, was to have been given in 
Florence in 1943, but the premiere 
was delayed because of the war and 
the political situation. The composer 
has not been idle in the meantime 
however, and has begun the composi- 
tion of another operatic work, the 
scene of which is the vicinity of Flor- 
ence and which will probably have 
the title, Vanna Lupa. It deals with a 
heroic mother. 

The locale of the opera, Gold is not 
geographically stated, though it may 
well be Sardinia. It is laid in an epoch 
even more vague, but it is written in 
a manner which conforms to the prob- 


In a country where a community is 
formed of men who freely recognize 
as their head, Giovanni de’ Neri, these 
problems are recognized by a people 
according to the benefits which will 
result. The discovery of a lode of gold 
brings revolt against the leader, who 
lems it contains. The moral and so-_ refuses to reveal where the treasure 
cial crux arises of the contrast be- is situated. But Christina, the wise, 
tween the Earth as the great mother young and far-seeing wife of Giovan- 
of all, and of Gold which attracts ni, prefers to sacrifice her life and to 
mankind, fascinating them to the point be buried with the gold. She realizes 
where they become mad and forgetful that her immolation will bring re- 
of the most elementary human duties, demption as well as anguish, and that 
and finally commit murder, from her death there will be born a 


Pizzetti Opera Has Premiere at La Scala 





A scene from the first act of L'Oro, by Iidebrando Pizzetti 


new epoch. The people, having aban- 
doned every dream of unexpected 
riches must return to the earth, to 
work, and to their serene familiar life. 
Ideas and problems, which have 
confronted other dramatists in the 
past, have been dealt with and Pizzetti 
has treated them from a present-day 
point of view without bringing up 
questions of recent political origin. 
As far as the musical idiom is con- 
cerned Pizzetti has remained faithful 
to the formula of melodic declamation 
without “set pieces,” but with a more 
marked tendency, than in the past, 


































IIdebrando of the 


Pizzetti, 
opera, L'Oro 


composer 


towards the arioso as used in the later 
operas of Verdi. The thematic mate- 
rial is always marked by nobility and 
austere beauty and with an occasional 
leading-motive not rigorously adhered 
to but evident. One must praise espe- 
cially the work of the two principal 
singers and of the choruses in the 
second and third acts. 

The reception of the opera has been 
most cordial in both Milan and in 
Rome and it was given a number of 
times in both places, always with in- 
creasing interest on the part of the 
public. 
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in the card song and the last act duet 





with Escamillo some of the familiar 
sensuous beauty of Mme. Tourel’s 
tones asserted itself. But it was not, 


generally speaking, one of her happier 
Giacomo Vaghi as Ramfis, Leonard evenings. ‘ 
Warren as Amonasro, Philip Kinsman 
as the King, Lodovico Oliviero and 
Thelma Votipka. Cesare Sodero con- 
ducted. 


Hansel and Gretel, April 1 


As a pre-Easter offering, Hansel 
and Gretel, wtih a last-minute substi 
tution in cast, was given at a matinee 


Rigoletto, March 31 


F ‘> Tapliavini his fir on April 1 before a house happily 
D Seg oy Se Ver FP yeaee ms nt st composed largely of children. Clara- 
wake here when \crais opera was mae Turner, who was originally to 


heard as the opening night of the 
extra Holy Week performances. The 
popular tenor won great favor for his 
arias, and was a worthy component of 


have sung the part of Gertrude, was in- 
disposed, and Margaret Harshaw, 
despite the fact that she had never be- 
fore sung the part at the Metropoli- 


the quartet, in which the voices of i” ahead i aan nad ; 
Josephine Antoine (the excellent p Seems Wi A Surety SK 
Gilda) Leonard Warren and Lucielle vocal ability that left little to be de- 
Browning made a satisfactory blend. sired. ; F 5, 

Giacomo Vaghi was the Sparafucile The remainder of the cast, uniform- 
and Cesare Sodero conducted. Q. ly competent, included Martha Lipton 


as Hansel, Nadine Conner as Gretel, 
Carmen, April 3 


Jennie Tourel’s only Metropolitan 
appearance this season took place in 
the performance of Carmen given be- 
fore a huge and demonstrative audi- 
ence on April 3. Other artists heard 
in Bizet’s opera were Florence Quar- 
tararo, the Micaela, Raoul Jobin, the 
Don Jose, Robert Merrill, the Esca- 
millo, Hugh Thompson, the Morales 
in place of John Baker, and Lorenzo 
Alvary, the Zuniga. Lucielle Brown- 
ing, Thelma Votipka, George Cehan- 
ovsky and Alessio de Paolis completed 
the cast and Louis Fourestier con- 
ducted. 

One has known Mme. Tourel’s Car- 
men to be more effective both vocally 
and dramatically than it was this time. 
It was one of the rare cases when 
her impersonation failed, as a whole, 
to “register” and when this reviewer 
found himself wishing he were hear- 
ing the artist in a less spacious theatre. 
During the first act her voice seemed 
under a cloud and through much of 
the early half of the evening appeared E - 
to be blanketed by the heavy sonorities 
of the orchestra and the stage en- 
semble. Later it improved, and both 





Leonard Warren as di Luna 
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Margaret Harshaw as Azucena 


Thelma Votipka, the Witch; Mack 
Harrell as Peter, and Maxine Stell- 
man and Marita Farell as the Sand- 
man and Dewman respectively. Fritz 


Stiedry conducted. The opera was 
iollowed by a Valpurgis Night ballet, 
based upon music from Gounod’s 
Faust. Karl Kritz conducted. W. 


Hitsch Scores in Trovatore, April 5 


A fine rousing performance of Ver- 
di’s still absorbing  fire-and-sword 
melodrama gave the final Saturday 
matinee customers the Italian thrill of 
Holy Week with a cast probably un- 
surpassed in many seasons. Heading 
it was the new dramatic soprano, 
Daniza Ilitsch, who had revealed only 
a part of her vocal color palette in 
her debut role of Desdemona. As 
Leonora, she swept the audience be- 
fore her in a performance that left 
little doubt of her worth to the com- 
pany. Although there are some in- 
equalities in production which show 
themselves occasionally in progressing 
from one range to another and in the 
variation in color shading of the voice 
—which is really remarkable when 
freely emitted—it is an instrument of 
power, sweetness and flexibility. The 
soprano’s first aria, Tacea la notte 























































placida, showed many of these qual 
ities, although her high D Flat at its 
close was somewhat strained and no- 
where near as freely and beautifully 


produced as the same note in the 
fourth act’s D’amor sull’ ali rosee. 
The last act, indeed, showed her at 


her best. Also it was notable that the 
concerted numbers in which she joined 
were excitingly sonorous, with tones 
flung out freely and gloriously. 

In fact, the concerted numbers 
throughout the opera were particularly 
fine. This was possible because of the 
truly magnificent singing of Jussi 
Bjoerling, Leonard Warren and Mar- 
garet Harshaw. The tenor has seldom 
been in better voice and this means 
very beautiful voice indeed. The bari- 
tone is always dependable and on this 
occasion sang Di Luna’s music in- 
spiredly. The contralto rose to vocal 
heights to match the others. (She 
looked younger than the usual haggish 
Azucena.) Nicola Moscona sang Fer- 

(Continued on page 27) 








Jussi Bjoerling, who sang Manrico 
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tends to play either too fast or too 
slow, at present. Bernard Frank was 
the accompanist. The audience was 
cordial. 


Rudolf Firkusny, Pianist, March 14 


Even when he is somewhat below 
the top of his form Rudolf Firkusny 
remains an artist of incorruptible 
ideals, exemplary taste and faultless 
musicianship. Therefore the recital he 
gave before a great audience at 
Carnegie Hall on March 14 was a dis- 
tinguished exhibition of piano playing, 
free from any kind of tawdry sensa- 
tionalism or shallow frippery, tech- 
nically commanding and rich in beauty 
of sound and sensitive poetry. 

He did not, it must be admitted, 
strike his gait in either of the two 
Bach-Busoni chorale preludes Nun 
komm der Heiden Heiland or Nun 
freut euch lieben Christen g’mein at 
the start. Considering what one has 
heard from Mr. Firkusny on past oc- 
casions they were curiously feature- 
less. But the ensuing Mozart’s Varia- 
tions on a Minuet by Duport and the 
three delightful though rarely heard 
piano pieces which Schubert com- 
posed just six months before his 
death were another story. The Varia- 
tions furnished a sample of true 
Mozart style, purity of tone and the 
kind of gracious, purling cantilena 
this music demands; while the Schu- 
bert movements, given with affecting 
simplicity and warmth, provided one 
of the real features of the evening. 

Schumann’s C major Fantasy was 
the most ambitious offering on Mr. 
Firkusny’s list. He played it roman- 
tically, with conviction and sweep. If 
one has heard performances of strong- 
er impact and refulgence it is not easy 





Mary Ledgerwood Rudolf Firkusny 


to recall one so technically accurate 
even in the treacherous skips of the 
march. In the main there have been 
ampler and lordlier interpretations of 
the work; yet this was fully in the 
impulsive spirit of the music. Follow- 
ing Schumann, Mr. Firkusny brought 
forward a composition called April 
Preludes by a young Czech woman, 
Vitezslava Kapralova, who perished 
during the war. It was not the pian- 
ist’s fault if the impression the piece 
created was slight, for he performed 
it with missionary zeal. The audience 
was more deeply stirred by his fluent 
playing of two Debussy Preludes and 
especially by his excitiag account of 
Prokofieff’s Toccata. P. 


Mary Ledgerwood, Contralto, 
March 9 


A song recital of more than usual 
excellence was given at the Town Hall 
on the afternoon of March 9, by Mary 
Ledgerwood, contralto. She not only 
chose a prograth well out of the ordi- 
nary but projected it with artistic fer- 
vor and evident musicianship. 

Beginning with Handel’s Sommi Dei 
from Radamisto, Miss Ledgerwood 
showed that she possessed genuine 
contralto tones and not a_pushed- 
down soprano with no top to it. This 
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Jean Carlton 
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Ella Goldstein 


was further exemplified in an excellent 
rendition of the florid Cangio d’As- 
petto from the same composer’s Ad- 
meto, and a solo cantata, Wachet auf 
by Franz Tunder, a famous organist 
and composer of the 17th century of 
Liibeck. A group of Schubert which 
followed, was well done and not over- 
dramatized, kept in its frame, as it 
were. Beethoven’s Scotch Songs, in 
which the singer had the assistance of 
Harray Zarief, a violinist, a last-min- 
ute substitute, and Louis Graeler, 
cellist, delighted the hearers. Follow- 
ing the intermission there were more 
Lieder by Pfitzner, Erich Wolff and 
Strauss, and a final group of English 
works by William Schuman, arrange- 
ments by Richard Manning and 
Vaughan Williams, Quinto Maganini 
and Vittorio Giannini. 

Miss Ledgerwood’s style is some- 
what over-placid, due probably to 
years of church singing. This was 
convenient at times, at others, less so. 
With such a fine voice so well con- 
trolled, almost anything is possible. It 
was an enjoyable recital. . 


Ella Goldstein, Pianist, March 15 


Ella Goldstein, pianist, gave a re- 
cital at the Town Hall the afternoon 
of March 15. Miss Goldstein, who 
comes from Palestine, is a young 
woman of considerable energy, gifted 
with powerful arms and very speedy 
fingers. These elements were strik- 
ingly manifested in the Busoni tran- 
scription of Bach’s Chaconne, the first 
number on her list. And the works 
which immediately followed—a pair of 
Scarlatti Sonatas, Schumann’s Car- 
naval and a Chopin group—merely 
confirmed what the Chaconne had in- 
dicated. All of them, for one thing, 
were performed with remarkable ac- 
curacy and physical vigor. 

Miss Goldstein’s indisputable talent, 
however, needs to be curbed and dis- 
ciplined. She showed herself most 
in her element playin an ar- 
rangement of three of Daievhediy's 
Petruchka extracts, as well as a 
Sonatina by a Palestinian composer, 
M. Kalkstein. When she acquires 
more poise and balance Miss Goldstein 
— become an artist to be reckoned 
with. 


Jean Cariton, Soprano, March 18 


Jean Carlton, soprano, who was a 
winner in the Naumburg competition 
two years ago, returned to the Town 
Hall for a recital on the evening of 
March 18, with Sergius Kagen at the 
piano. 

In the two years which have 
elapsed, Miss Carlton has done some 
studying not only in the matter of 
voice production itself, but in the 
manner of projecting her songs. 

Some early English works made an 
excellent beginning. They were done 
with care and a-feeling for periodic 
style. Following this came the Mozart 
motet Exsultate! Jubilate! The clos- 
ing Alleluia of which has become 
wearisomely familiar. It is not 
Mozart at his best and, as a matter 
of fact, some of the other parts of the 
work are more characteristic and have 
more charm. Miss Carlton gave a 
sincere, straightforward performance 
of it, and the High C near the end of 
the Alleluia was excellently placed. 
Songs of Schubert, Mendelssohn and 
Brahms were sung in good Lieder 








style and a French group cleverly dif- 
ferentiated from what preceded and 
what followed. Charles Naginsky’s 
Nonsense Alphabet brought the pro- 
gram to a close, exhibiting excellent 
taste, a diction far above the average. 

Miss Carlton is already an interest- 
ing singer. She may well become even 
more than that if she continues to 
improve in the ratio she has estab- 
lished. 


Alexander Borovsky, Pianist, 
March 17 


A searching, analytical musical in- 
telligence and unusually fine taste 
give a special flavor to the piano play- 
ing of Alexander Borovsky, who was 
heard in recital in Carnegie Hall. 
Both of these qualities were evident in 
his performance of Beethoven’s Thir- 
ty-Two Variations in C Minor, per- 
haps the most notable achievement of 
the evening. Although Beethoven 
himself made caustic remarks about 
these variations in his later years, 
they are characteristic in their blend 
of dramatic emotional intensity with a 
gnomic, often harsh, outward form. 
Mr. Borovsky played them superbly. 
The contrapuntal clarity, rhythmic 
vigor and fiery nobility of his inter- 
pretation brought him an_ ovation. 
Liszt’s arrangement of Bach’s Organ 
Prelude and Fugue in A Minor and 
the Preludes and Fugues in D Minor 
and G Major from Book II of The 
Well-Tempered Clavier opened the re- 
cital. Here again the pianist was in 
his element. 

Less persuasive was his playing of 
Chopin’s Sonata in B Flat Minor, 
though there was much to praise, espe- 
cially in his eerie conception of the 
last movement. But Mr. Borovsky’s 
performance of Olivier Messiaen’s pre- 
ludes, Cloches d’angoisse et larmes 
d’adieu, and Le nombre leger, both of 
them American premieres, again dis- 
played the range of his artistry. The 
complex sonorities of the first piece and 
the intricate imitation of the accom- 
panying figures in the second were 
treated in masterly fashion. Proko- 
fieff’s Danza, Op. 32, and Sarcasme, 
Op. 14, No. 5, Rachmaninoff’s Pre- 
ludes in E Flat and in C Minor, Op. 
23, and Tiszt’s Sonnetto del Petrarca 
No. 104 and Etude transcendante in 
F Minor completed a highly enjoyabie 
program. S. 


Ruth Klug, Pianist, March 7 


Ruth Klug, pianist, reappeared here 
after an absence of many years in a 
Town Hall recital on March 7. Miss 
Klug, who was welcomed by a very 
friendly audience, played a serious and 
taxing program which consisted of 
Schubert’s four Impromptus, Op. 142, 
Beethoven’s B Flat Sonata, Op. 22, 
Mozart’s Sonata in D, K. 311 and 
Schumann’s C Major Fantasie. She 
revealed speedy fingers and a con- 
siderable degree of force. One of the 
most prizable features of her playing 
was the relish with which she applied 
herself to her exacting tasks. , a 


Simon Barere, Pianist, March 9 


Really fabulous piano playing won 
the ardent applause of a large audi- 
ence at Simon Barere’s second recital 
of the season in Carnegie Hall on 
March 9. In exquisiteness of tonal 
color, range of dynamics and sensitiv- 
ity of mood it would be difficult if not 
impossible to surpass his performances 
of Chopin’s Nocturne in D Flat and 
Liszt’s Sonnetto 104 del Petrarca. 
And his interpretations of Liszt’s 
Funérailles and Hungarian Rhapsody 
No. 12 were splendid examples of 
what used to be called the grand man- 
ner, playing of lordly ease, breathtak- 
ing power and impeccable finish. A 
rather tentative performance of Cho- 
pin’s Fantaisie opened the evening, but 
when he reached the Liszt Etudes in 
D Flat and F Minor, Mr. Barere was 
in fine form. If there is any pianist 
before the public today who can play 
(Continued on page 19) 
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BROADCAST COMMEMORATES RACHMANINOFF DEATH 


Marking the fourth anniversary of the death of Sergei Rachmaninoff, a symposium 
is held describing the work the Rachmaninoff Fund is doing to perpetuate his 


name. 


In the radio studio from which the program was shortwaved to Russia are 


the participants: Nikolai Nabokoff of the State Department; Viadimir Horowitz, 
pianist; Arthur Lourie, producer of the broadcast, and Mrs. Rachmaninoff 





Protest Use of 
Puccini Music 


Influential Personages 
Decry Schubert Contract 
for Broadway Show 


Numerous persons influential in 
musical and political circles have pro- 
tested to President Truman the nego- 
tiations to grant Milton L. Schubert, 
Broadway theatrical producer, the 
right to produc e a musical play based 
on the life of Puccini using the com- 
poser’s music. 

The license to Mr. Schubert was 
negotiated by the Department of Jus- 
tice in Washington through its Office 
of Alien Property. The sole copy- 
right agent for Puccini has been the 
G. Ricordi and Company of New York 
City. During the war, however, the 
United States Government seized the 
company’s stock and copyright inter- 
ests. 





Romanian Composer-Violinist 
Receives Decoration 
EORGE ENESCO received the 


J Great Cross of the Order of 
Royal Service for his efforts in mak- 
ing Romanian music known through- 
out the world on March. 31. The 
decoration was conferred by Romani- 

Minister Mihai Ralea. The noted 
composer and violinist was also heard 
in two concerts at Times Hall on 
March 30 and 31, both events having 
the purpose of raising funds for starv- 
ing Romanian children. At the first 
event Mr. Enesco played Vivaldi’s A 
Major Sonata, his own Sonata in A 
Minor, Tartini’s Devil’s Trill, and 
works by Bach, Ravel, Kreisler and 
Benjamin. At the second concert he 
was heard in a performance of Bee- 
thoven’s Kreutzer Sonata and also in 
pieces by Bloch and Leclair. In addi- 
tion to playing violin, Mr. Enesco 
played the piano accompaniments for 
the Romanian sopranos, Stella Roman 
and Pia Igy. Miss Igy offered songs 
by Schumann, Duparc and the Ro- 
manian Dragoi and Kiriac. Miss Ro- 
man gave Lieder by Strauss, Depuis 
le Jour, from Louise, and Brediceanu’s 
Dragu-mi Mandru de Tine. - 
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Among those who have protested 
the transaction are Signora Rita Puc- 
cini, the composer’s daughter-in-law ; 
Arturo Toscanini, conductor; Alberto 
Tarchiani, Italian ambassador to the 
United States; Mrs. Herbert Wither- 
spoon, director of the Metropolitan 
Opera Guild; Mrs. August Belmont 
and Lucrezia Bori, Guild members. 
Fiorella LaGuardia, former mayor of 
New York City, was reported to be 
searching into the legal aspects of the 
matter to determine what could be 


done to prevent the signing of the 
contract. 
Enzo Calabi, American attorney for 


the Puccini heirs and for G. Ricordi 
and Company of Milan, said that the 
contract was in violation of the com- 
poser’s wishes that there be no tam- 
pering with his operas. Until this time 
these wishes have been observed. 


Attorney General Tom C. Clark 
said that the agreement entered into 
with Mr. Schubert provided that the 


high standards of Puccini’s works 
would be maintained; that the number 
of arias selected from any one opera 
is limited; that no interpolated music 
by any other composer may be used, 
and that the score must be submitted 
before production to the Ricordi Com- 
pany for approval. 


Carnegie Pops 
To Begin May 1 


The second season of Carnegie Pop 
Concerts at Carnegie Hall, featuring 
distinguished soloists and conductors 
with the 65-man Carnegie Pop Or- 
chestra, will be presented from May 1 
through June 14 it was announced re- 
cently by Daniel Rybb, founder-direc- 
tor of the series, 

Robert Merrill, baritone, will be the 
soloist for the opening night, and 
Fiorella H. LaGuardia will conduct 
the orchestra in a group of popular 
marches. 

Plans are under way to refurbish 
the hall with gay-colored slip covers 
on the seats and a stage setting sug- 
gestive of a garden. Floral garlands 
will festoon the loges and balconies, 
and the Art Gallery Lounge will be 
fitted out to resemble an outdoor cafe 
for table and bar service during the 
two intermissions. 

Many concert, opera, radio and 
motion picture stars will be among 
the soloists, and the series will feature 
“special nights” dedicated to the music 
of different lands and composers. 

Henry H. Reichhold, president of 


Damrosch Feted as He Retires 


from NBC at 85 


OR the past 20 years, during 14 

of which he conducted his famous 
NBC Music Appreciation Hour, Wal- 
ter Damrosch has been connected 
with the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, the latest phase of his teeming 
musical life. In 1942 when the series 
ended, he remained as music counselor. 
On March 31, 1947, he formally re- 
tired, an occasion which was marked 
with elegance by a banquet in the 
Waldorf-Astoria, when the beloved 
veteran was feted by NBC officials, 
colleagues and friends. 

Calling the score of years the hap- 
piest in his life, Dr. Damrosch re- 
sponded in a moved tone of «voice to 
the presentation of a silver plaque by 
Dr. James Rowland Angell, the witty 
toastmaster of the evening. Telegrams 
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the Detroit Symphony, recently be- 
came president of Carnegie Pop Con- 
certs, Inc. Coincident with the as- 
sumption of presidential duties by Mr. 
Reichhold was the announcement that 
this step, Mr. Reichhold’s first musical 
entrance into New York, marked the 
beginning of a plan to extend Carnegie 
Pop Concerts on a national scale. 


Naumburg Winners 
Selected 

Three artists will be presented in 
debut recitals in New York City next 
season, under the auspices of the 


- Walter W. Naumburg Musical Foun- 


dation, according to an announcement 
issued by the Foundation recently. 
They are Jane Carlson, pianist, of 
Hartford, Conn., and two GI’s of New 
York City—Abba Bogin, pianist, and 
Berl Senofsky, violinist. 

The artists were selected 
field of 170 applicants in the 
nual competition conducted by the 
Foundation, The preliminary audi- 
tions were conducted during March, 
and the judges who heard the ap- 
plicants were, for the pianists, Gordon 
Stanley, chairman; Leslie Hodgson 
and Beveridge Webster ; for the vocal- 
ists, Norman Jelliffe, chairman ; 
Rosalie Miller, Solon Alberti and Al- 
lan Hincklay; for strings, Hans Lets, 
chairman; Lillian Fuchs, Dorothy 
Minty and Naoum Benditzky. 

The final judges who presented the 
awards were Wallace Goodrich, chair- 


from a 
23rd an- 


man: Emilio de Gogorza, voice; Carl 
Friedberg, piano; Zino Francescatti, 
violin, and Chalmers Clifton, con- 
ductor. 


Columbia Festival 
(Continued from page 3) 


love affairs of various degrees of in- 
tensity are enacted between historical 


figures and between Joe, a Loiterer 
and one Indiana Elliott whom he 
marries. 


Four invitation performances of the 
opera will be a feature of Columbia 
University’s third annual Festival of 
Contemporary American Music on 
Morningside Heights, which will be 
held from May 12 to 18. The regular 
series of public performances of the 
work is sc beduled to run from May 7 
to 10 with a matinee on the final date. 

As in previous years, one of the 
highlights of the Festival will be a 
concert and national broadcast in co- 
operation with the University of the 
Air of the NBC featuring the NBC 
Symphony with Alfred Wallenstein as 
guest conductor. This concert will be 
held in McMillin Theatre at 2:45 
P.M., Saturday, May 17. 

Another event of the Festival will 
include the first appearance of the 
Fivewind Ensemble composed of Ralph 
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from Frank Black, Fritz Kreisler, 
Lauritz Melchior, Helen Traubel and 
many others were received, and short 
laudatory speeches were made by 
Brig. Gen. David Sarnoff and Deems 
Taylor. For many, the high point of 
the evening occurred when the guest 
of honor arose at the bidding of Law- 


rence Tibbett and played the piano 
accompaniment for the noted bari- 
tone’s singing of the Evening Star 
from Tannhauser. Mr. Tibbett also 


sang Damrosch’s Danny Deever and 
Joseph Marx’s If Love Had Entered 
Thy Heart, with Edward Harris at 
the piano. About 100 were present to 
do honor to the man who is credited 
with such a multitude of musical 
achievements extending through two 
artistic generations. 
Eichar, flute; Lois Wann, oboe; Mil- 
ton Shapiro, clarinet; John Barrows, 
horn, and Charles Sirard, bassoon. 
This group will make its debut in a 
concert on the afternoon of May 18 
in McMillin Theatre. A concert of 
choral music given in cooperation with 
the Juilliard School of Music will pre- 
sent the Juilliard chorus and orchestra 
under the direction of Thor Johnson on 
May 16, at 8:30 in McMillin Theatre. 


Walter Conducts 
Boston Symphony 


Recitalists Include Hei- 
fetz, Schwalb, Nin-Cul- 
mel, Banks 


Boston.—Bruno Walter appeared 
here with enormous popular success as 
guest conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony. His unexcelled clean and mel- 
low touch with the classics Was ex- 
emplified in Wagner's A Siegfried 
Idyll; Strauss’ Death and Transfigu- 
ration and the Pastoral and Eroica 
Symphonies ot Beethoven. 

There was something very 
in the opportunity to hear Mr. 
the world’s greatest 
Mahler, do the Fourth Symphony. 
Desi Halban sang, and most effec- 
tively, the soprano solo of the fourth 
movement. 

Recent weeks have included a large 
amount of concert variety. The top- 
notchers have been pianist Joaquin 
Nin-Culmel, in one of the most schol- 
arly, individual and absorbing concerts 
of the season; violinist Jascha Heifetz, 
and soprano Patrice Munsel, whose 
appearance at the season’s final Bos- 
ton Morning Musicale in aid of the 
Boston School of Occupational Ther- 
apy was cut short by a fainting spell. 

Miklos Schwalb was piano soloist 
with the student orchestra of the New 
England Conservatory, Dean Mal- 


special 
Walter, 


interpreter of 


colm H. Holmes conductor, in the 
amiable if mediocre Variations on a 
Nursery Rhyme by Dohnanyi; Hilda 


Banks, a promising young pianist, 
ga‘e evidence of her continuing prog- 
ress, and Oscar Straus and his son 
Erwin appeared with a local orchestra 
in a “Festival” of Viennese music by 
the Straus and Strauss families. 

The Handel and Haydn Society 
gave a dynamic if otherwise undistin- 
guished performance of Bach’s St. 
Matthew Passion. Dr. Thompson 
Stone conducted and the soloists were 
Alice Farnsworth, soprano; Virginia 
Auyer, contralto; Harold Haugh, 
tenor; Walter Kidder, baritone, and 
Douglass Biddison, bass. 

We also have had programs by the 
Harvard Glee Club and _ Radcliffe 
Choral Society, G. Wallace Wood- 
worth conductor; the Cambridge Col- 
legium Musicum and the Bay State 
Symphony conducted by Maestro Gio- 
vanni Pompeo. Cyrus DurGIN 
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Music Festivals Increase 
In Scope and Number 


e HE recovery of the world from the cul- 
tural paralysis of war was early ap- 
parent in the art of music. Almost while the 
last echoes of the guns were rolling over the 
European countryside, men who had but 
lately cast down the instruments of war, took 
up those of peace, as we pointed out in these 
coiuinns only recently. Jast year, the first 
completely free of organized strife, the first 
international music festival since the second 
World War was held in Prague, Czechoslo- 
vakia. This year the movement so hopefully 
begun has increased in vigor, won new ad- 
herents, and is bright with the promise of 
international harmony—among musicians, 1f 
not always among politicians. 

In May, Czechoslovakia will hold its sec- 
ond and more representative International 
Festival, while Edinburgh, Scotland, will 
be the scene of a new International Festival 
of Music and Drama beginning on Aug. 24 
and ending Sept. 13. 

The Czech event, to be held from May & 
to 28, in addition to sponsoring the pre- 
mieres of many important compositions, will 
enlarge its hospitality to include additional 
countries. Conductors from the United 
States, Great Britain, Switzerland, France 
and the Soviet Union will appear. Among 
the nations represented by their music as 
well as musicians are America, Argentina. 
Poland, Switzerland, Austria, France, Tur- 
key, England, Russia, and course, Czecho- 
slovakia, the host. The Czech Philhai- 
monic, Chamber Orchestra and National 
Theatre Opera will participate in the festi- 
val. 

The Edinburgh Festival, “under the 
patronage of Their Majesties The King and 
Queen,” will be held in association with the 
Arts Council of Great Britain and the Cor- 
poration of the City of Edinburgh. It may 
well be called international, for participating 
ensembles will include, in addition to British 
orchestras, chamber ensembles, the Glynde- 
bourne Opera Company and Sadler’s Wells 
Ballet, the Vienna Philharmonic led by 
Bruno Walter and the Colonne Orchestra 
of France under Paul Paray. Among the 
singers and instrumentalists will be many 
Americans. 

Other countries offering festivals are 
Switzerland and Sweden. The former will 
continue its series of musical programs held 
every summer at Zurich, Lucerne and Lau- 
sanne and the second of the events sponsored 
by the new. Bach Gesellschaft in Schaff- 
hausen. In May, Sweden will honor its 
best-known composer, Hugo Alfven, with 
a festival on the occasion of his seventy- 
fifth anniversary. There is every reason to 
believe that the Salzburg Festival, which 
was resumed in 1946 with the assistance of 
the U. S. Army and under the supervision 
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of an all-Austrian festival committee, will 
again be heard in 1947. And a plan for the 
revival of the Bayreuth Festival, as an- 
nounced in the Special Issue of Musica. 
AMERICA, has been presented to the Military 
Government of Bavaria, but there is little 
likelihood that, for many years, Bayreuth 
will regain the musical heritage so wilfully 
cast aside by the Nazis. 


ARROWING the lens geographically 

to the United States, we find a group 
of events planned for the remainder of 1947 
that, for artistic quality and quantity, stag- 
geringly outdoes Europe. 

For the uncompromising integrity and 
artistic wealth of its program, the Berkshire 
Festival at Tanglewood, Mass., given be- 
tween July 13 and August 10 by the Boston 
Symphony and conducted by Serge Kousse- 
vitzky, is without peer. Three extra con- 
certs devoted to the music of Bach, Mozart 
and Beethoven will be offered this summer 
in addition to the usual nine programs. 

Another noble festival, redolent of tradi- 
tion, is that of the Bach Choir of Bethle- 
hem, Pa., conducted by Ifor Jones, which 
in mid-May will offer its fortieth series 
when The Mas§ in B Minor will be given in 
its complete form for the thirty-eighth time. 
‘Members of the Philadelphia Orchestra will 
again participate. 

Other festival programs devoted to the 
music of Bach are those at Carmel-by-the- 
Sea, in California, from July 21 through 27 ; 
the Berea, Ohio, Bach Festival on June 6 
and 7; and the Kalamazoo Bach Festival 
of six concerts, held in February and March. 

A May festival with a great tradition 1s 
that at Ann Arbor, Michigan, which this 
year will offer its fifty-fourth annual series 
with the assistance of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, noted soloists and choruses com- 
posed of five hundred Ann Arbor voices, 
on May 8, 9, 10 and 11. The Cincinnati 
May Festival, a biennial event held in even 
years, will spend 1947 in preparation for its 
next series, with Dr. Fritz Busch newly ap 
pointed as its artistic head. 

The American composer is honored by 
performance at many native festivals; sev- 
eral are devoted entirely to him. Columbia 
University’s third annual Festival of Con- 
temporary American Music will be held m 
New York from May 12 to 18. Of interest 
will be the performance of The Mother of 
Us All, a new opera by Virgil Thomson 
and the late Gertrude Stein. Six concerts 
of music by Americans will be given at the 
Eastman School of Music in Rochester, New 
York, in mid-April. The National Gallery 
concert series in the nation’s capital, directed 
by Richard Bales, gave five Sundays in 
March to performances of native music. 
The National Federation of Music Clubs’ 
first convention after a lapse of six years, 
will be held for a week in Detroit, beginning 

(Continued on page 15) 
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Ben Greenhaus 
SPORT FAN AND SPORTS MANAGER 


Helen Traubel adjusts a Yankee cap at a rakish 
angle as Tom Gallery, manager of the New York 
Yankees, holds the mirror on the occasion when the 
soprano was presented with a baseball autographed 
by members of the Yankee team at the studios of 
WOXR. The station is launching a Symphonic 
Matinee to be sponsored by the New York Yankees 





Hands Off Puccini! 


E are 100 per cent in agreement with 

Arturo Toscanini and all others 
who these past weeks have vigorously pro- 
tested the scheme of a prominent New York 
theatrical manager to produce on Broadway 
an operetta based on the life of Giacomo 
Puccini and utilizing in some form or other 
music from various operas of that composer. 
Whatever the legalities of the transaction 
whereby the Office of Alien Property and 
the Department of Justice permit Milton 
Shubert “to adapt certain music of Puccini” 
for a theatrical entertainment other than that 
for which this music was originally con- 
ceived we find the project morally indefensi- 
ble. Much may—and probably will—be said 
about the technicalities of the case. With 
those we are far less concerned than with the 
artistic aspects of the scheme. These strike 
us as downright revolting. 

No doubt we shall be admonished that this 
sort of thing is nothing new or unprece- 
dented, that the compositions of Schubert 
have been used for a sentimental stage fic- 
tion called Blossom Time and those of Grieg 
for a piece entitled Song of Norway. These 
plays were popular successes and, incidental- 
ly, made more money for their producers 
than Schubert or Grieg made by their music 
their whole life long. We are even asked to 
believe that such adaptations, derangements 
and bowdlerizations serve to cultivate the 
public taste for the works of Grieg or Schu- 
bert or Rachmaninoff or Tchaikovsky or 
still other masters whose compositions have 
been jazzed, “modernized” and otherwise 
ravished by commercialized vulgarians. 
These claims have never convinced us; on 
the contrary, it has been our impression that 
when the works of outstanding composers 
have been debauched the tastes they were 
supposed to advance turn out to be vitiated 
rather than promoted. 

Remembering what American “arrangers” 

(Continued on page 15) 
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Musicat Americana 


HEN Helen Traubel sings Elsa in Lohen- 

grin in Dallas on May 2, her audience will 
include the 24 members of the Apollo Boys 
Choir. Last Christmas Eve, When Miss Traubel 
appeared with the choir on the Bell Telephone 
Hour, she promised the boys that she would in- 
vite them to hear her sing the first time she 
made an appearance in the vicinity of their 
school. . . . Following her final appearance of 
the current season on the Telephone Hour, 
Maggie Teyte returns to England for radio and 
recording commitments and to discuss plans 
with Sacha Guitry for her appearance on 
3roadway next season in one of his plays with 
music by Reynaldo Hahn. Miss Teyte is limit- 
ing her tour next season in order to make pos- 
sible a spring opening of the production in New 
York. .. . Sixty representatives of the musical 
world, radio and the press gathered in Phila- 
delphia’s Barclay Hotel late in March to honor 
the Silvertone Record artist, Vivian Della 
Chiesa. The day before the soprano had given 
a recital for the Matinee Musical Club... . At 
the end of April, once the spring tour of the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony has been 
completed, Leopold Stokowski sails for Europe, 
where he is to conduct in France, Hoiland, Aus- 
tria and Germany. His first appearance in Paris 
will be with the Orchestre du Conservatoire at 
the Théatre des Champs Elysées on May 16. 
On May 22 Mr. Stokowski directs the Concert- 
gebouw in Amsterdam. 


A new work for cello and piano, Variations 
on a Theme of Henry Purcell, composed last 
summer by Victor Babin, was given its first 
performance on March 29 on the Princeton 
University Concert Series by Nikolai and Jo- 
anna Graudan. The composer and his wife, 
Vitya Vronsky, were present for the _ per- 
formance. ... The score of Symphonic Poem, 
At the Wailing Wall, by Franz C. Bornschein, 
member of the faculty of the Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music, is to be contributed by the 
composer to the library of the music division of 
the Hebrew University in Jerusalem. Other of 
Mr. Bornschein’s major compositions are to be 
found in libraries in Philadelphia, the University 
of Washington, Honolulu and the Library of 
Congress. 


Emanuel List sang Baron Ochs in Der Rosen- 
kavalier in Vienna on March 27. He appeared 
in the theatre An der Wien, where he made 
his professional debut in the chorus line of The 
Merry Widow in 1910... . / At the end of April 
Bruno Landi and Hilde Reggiani fly to Buenos 
Aires to sing in some 20 operas at the Teatro 
Colon during the summer. In two operas, Rigo- 
letto and The Barber of Seville, they will per- 
form together. 


Fritz Mahler, engaged for his third consecu- 
tive season to open the summer concerts of the 
Toronto Philharmonic, will include Morton 
Gould’s Latin American Symphonette and 
Prokofieff’s Lieutenant Kije on his programs. 
. . . Izler Solomon, music director of the Co- 
lumbus Philharmonic, will conduct nine out of 
town concerts between April 12 and July 16, as 
guest of orchestras in Pittsburgh, Chicago and 
Hollywood. On July 30 and Aug. 1, Mr. Solo- 
mon will make his 10th appearance as guest 
conductor of the Grant Park Symphony in Chi- 
cago. .. . Shura Cherkassky, after playing more 
than 40 dates on his European and eastern 
American tour, left on March 30 for the middle 
and far west. Among other cities, he will play 
in Los Angeles, Santa Barbara and Spokane. 


A new choral composition by Philip James, 
head of New York University’s music depart- 
ment, will be introduced by the combined 
Scranton Maennerchor and Wilkes-Barre Con- 
cordia chorus of 200 voices in the two cities on 
May 5 and 6. Later in the summer the song 
will be sung at the meeting of Associated Glee 
Clubs of America in New York City. . . . Robert 
Leech Bedell, organist and composer, who has 
edited and compiled organ album for the Ed- 
ward B. Marks Corporation, will be presented 
with an honorary doctor’s degree in music by 
Southwestern College on May 20. 


On April 8 Rose Bampton resumed her con- 
cert tour of the United States, this time of mid- 
west and southern cities, with an appearance in 
Nashville, Tenn. This part of her tour will end 
May 15 at which time Miss Bampton leaves for 
South America for operatic engagements in Rio 
and Buenos Aires. 


April 10, 1947 








Late for a Novelty 
Mozart’s Escape from the Seraglio has its 
first presentation in Manhattan since the early 
‘60s, by the Rochester American Opera Com- 
pany, 125 years after premiere. 
1927 


Where and When? 

What will the new Metropolitan be like? I 
refer you to Otto Kahn who has some further 
artistic projects up his sleeve. “The new Metro- 
politan Opera House on 57th Street will be 15 
stories high. The construction in the European 
style is impossible in New York since surround- 
ing skyscrapers would encroach upon it.” 

1927 


Where Are They Now? 

An exhibition of Beethoven manuscripts has 
been a feature of the centenary at the Prussian 
State Library in Berlin. 

1927 


Choose for Yourself 
Novelties and revivals announced for the 
Metropolitan for next season include Violanta 
by Korngold, Madonna Imperia by Alfano, 
Hansel und Gretel, Norma, Le Prophéte, Cosi 
Fan’ Tutte, Manon Lescaut, Carmen and Le 
Coq d’Or. 


What They Read 20 Years Ago 


MUSICAL AMERICA for April, 1927 


t 








Impressions of Ethel Leginska performing her arduous 
duties with the new Boston Philharmonic 








Hands Off Puccini! 
(Continued from page 14) 


did to the compositions of Schubert and 
Grieg when they turned them into oper- 
etta scores (even the foreign “adapters” of 
Schubert, when they perpetrated their 
Dreimaderlhaus acted more considerately 
than the ones who turned the thing into 
Blossom Time)—remembering this, one an- 
ticipates with dismay what may befall the 
melodies and harmonies of La Bohéme, Tos- 
ca and Butterfly if they, too, are grossly 
sacrificed in the market place. 

The actual greatness of Puccini is not an 
issue of the moment. Enough that he is one 
of the four most popular operatic composers 
in the world today. The public affection he 
commands ought to protect him from man- 
handling in the name of “popularization,” 
not to say of baser motives. We are asked 
to believe that his music will be treated con- 
siderately, that qualified experts will pass 
on any possible modifications to be visited 
upon it. To this the only answer is that 
Puccini long ago settled the uses his music 
should serve and moulded every trait of its 
form and feature. Let all others leave it 
inviolate! If this be the word of a purist, 
make the most of it. 





Festivals Flourish 
(Continued from page 14) 

April 20. Many programs of inestimable 
service to American composers will be given. 

One of the oldest of yearly music events 
is the Worcester Festival, held each year in 
that Massachusetts city. October 13 
through 18 are the dates chosen for 1947 
when the Philadelphia Orchestra, with its 
conductor Eugene Ormandy, will return as 
the principal ensemble taking part. 

It is possible to mention only briefly other 
festivals planned, and no pretense is made 


that this summary is complete or that, em- 
barrassed by sheer numbers, it can hope to 
be. 

In March, Spartanburg, South Carolina, 
held a three-day festival, and in the same 
state, the Charleston Symphony and Choral 
Society offer programs of interest from 
April 18 through 21. The a cappella choir 
and orchestra of Pittsburg, Kansas, give 
a spring series on April 20 and 24; May 
festivals are held in Vermont on May 9 and 
10, and in Columbia, South Carolina, the 
Southern Symphony and Choral Society will 
be led by Carl Bamberger in their yearly 
programs. In August, Brevard, North Caro- 
lina, will sponsor a series by visiting artists 
and the Brevard Little Symphony on Aug- 
ust 16, 17, 22, 23 and 24, and in September, 
the annual music festival will be held in 
upper New York State at Saratoga Springs. 





Partial List of Musical America’s 
Business Offices and Correspondents 


CHICAGO OFFICES: Marcie A. McLeop, Manager, Kim- 
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HUTTENBACH, Business Manager, 415 Philharmonic 
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Alexander Hamilton Hotel. 
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ITALY: Guipo M. Gatti, La Rassegna Musicale, Rome, 
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Janeiro. 
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Mexico City. 
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Ormandy Conducts 
Debussy Program 


Francescatti Performs 
Beethoven Work—Boston 
Men Heard 


PHILADELPHIA. — An all-Debussy 
program was offered by the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra at its concerts of 
March 14 and 15, conducted by Eugene 
Ormandy. The Trois Ballades de 
Francois Villon enlisted the fluent 
artistry of Martial Singher whose vo- 


calism and_ style captivated. La 
Damoiselle Elue impressed by its 
beauty in a rewarding performance. 


Bidu Sayao and Rosalind Nadell gave 
pleasure as the soprano and contralto 
soloists and the choral passages were 
agreeably voiced by the Women’s 
Chorus of the University of Pennsyl- 


vania, Robert Elmore, director. The 
remainder embraced Nuages and 
Fetes; Refléts dans l'eau, in Or- 
mandy’s transcription, and Iberia. 


A Monday evening series concert on 
March 17 featured Zino Francescatti 
in Beethoven’s Concerto and _ the 
violinist responded to _ enthusiastic 
plaudits for his fine accomplishments. 
Ormandy’s surrounding bill enumer- 
ated Beethoven’s Egmont Overture; 
Kennan’s Andante for Solo Oboe and 
small Orchestra and Hindemith’s 
Nobilissima Visione. 

Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony oc- 
cupied the principal place on the roster 
for the concerts of March 21 and 22 
and attention centered on the first 
Philadelphia presentations of Cortége 
Macabre from Aaron Copland’s ballet 
Grohg, one of the composer’s earlier 
creations. Other fare chosen by Or- 
mandy included Vaughan Williams’ 
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PARTY AFTER THE FINAL PHILADELPHIA POPS 


At the Ritz Carlton Hotel, at a party given by Max Leon, conductor of the 

Philadelphia Pops, following tha final concert of the season on March 28 at the 

Academy of Music, are (from the right): Blanche Thebom, who was soloist; Mr. 

and Mrs. Leon, and at the left, Schima Kaufman, general manager of the Pops, 
with Sonia Leon, soprano, and Mr. Leon's daughter 


Fantasia on a Theme by Thomas 
Tallis; Sibelius’ Swan of Tuonela, in 
which the English horn solo was skill- 
fully articulated by John Minsker, and 
the Dance of the Seven Veils from 
Strauss’ Salome. 

Commemorating the fourth anniver- 
sary of Rachmaninoff’s death, Or- 
mandy devoted the program for the 
concerts of March 28 and 29 to two 
of the late Russian master’s most fa- 
mous works—the Symphony in E 
Minor, and the Piano Concerto in C 
Minor. The soloist in the Concerto 
was 18-year-old Gary Graffman, win- 
ner of top place in the Philadelphia 
regional auditions in the initial con- 
test sponsored by the Rachmaninoff 
Fund. The youthful virtuoso furnished 
a sterling account of his powers and 
bowed to numerous recalls. 

An all-Brahms program at a Mon- 
day night concert on March 31 hon- 
ored the 50th anniversary of the com- 
poser’s death. Ormandy’s selections 
were the Academic Festival Overture 
and the Second and Third Symphonies. 

A Concert for Youth, led by Or- 
mandy on March 12, introduced Jean 
Casadesus, pianist, as soloist in Ravel’s 
G Minor Concerto. Son of Robert and 
Gaby Casadesus, the 19-year-old artist 
made a capital showing and earned 
an ovation. The remainder supplied 
Brahms’ Second Symphony, Liszt’s 
First Hungarian Rhapsody and the 
conductor’s transcription of Bach’s 
chorale-prelude on Wachet auf. 

The final concert in this season’s 
series by the New Chamber Orchestra 
of Philadelphia took place on March 
23 at the Academy of Music under 
Ifor Jones’ expert direction. 

On March 28 at the Academy of 
Music the final concert in Max Leon’s 
Philadelphia Pops featured Blanche 
Thebom, contralto, and Sherman 
Frank, pianist, as soloists. A replace- 
ment for Risé Stevens, originally 
booked but indisposed, Miss Thebom 
won resounding applause for arias 
from Samson and Delilah and Carmen 
and songs by Dvorak and Tchaikov- 
sky. Young Mr. Frank exhibited his 
endowments successfully in the finale 
from Rachmaninoff’s C Minor Con- 
certo. Orchestral numbers by Tchai- 
kovsky and Johann Strauss filled out 
the bill. 

Wurm E. SMITH 





Great Master Series 
Gives Bach Passion 


PHILADELPHIA.—Continuing its cur- 
rent Great Master Concerts, the Bach 
Festival Society of Philadelphia pre- 


sented Bach’s Saint Matthew Passion 
before a capacity audience in the 
Academy of Music on March 24. Au- 
thority and fervor were blended in the 
leadership of James Allan Dash, who 
secured telling results from his large 
forces. In tone-quality, elan, and 
style, the Philadelphia Bach Festival 
Chorus reached lofty heights in the 
choral sections and the chorales, in 
some of which there was added vocal 
strength with the participation of the 
Choir of Goucher College, Baltimore. 

Mack Harrell’s rich baritone voice 
and high sense of his interpretative 
task made him an outstanding soloist 
and noble exponent as the Christus 
and the part of the Evangelist and the 
tenor solos were admirably delivered 
by Frederick Jagel. The other soloists 
included Lois Marcus Hunt, soprano; 
Lilian Knowles, contralto, and John 
Herrick, bass. The accompaniments 
engaged a large orchestra. Thomas 
Schippers was at the organ and there 


were two harpsichords, one used by 
Dr. Dash and the other played by 
Maricarol Hanson. W.E:S. 





Diversified Recitals 
In Philadelphia 


Pianists, Violinists, Cellists, 
Vocalists Heard—Don Cossacks 
Make Appearance 


PHILADELPHIA.—Presented by the 
Philadelphia Musical Academy at the 
Ethical Society Auditorium on March 
20, Margaret Keiser, soprano, again 
established herself as a sensitive artist 
in the Ave Maria from Bruch’s Cross 
of Fire; a group of Wolf Lieder; 
songs in French by Chausson, Bache- 
let, Debussy, and numbers by Giannini, 
Gretchaninoff, Carpenter, and others. 
Eugenia Stefanie Zipf supplied taste- 
ful accompaniments. 

On March 21 at the Carl Schurz 
Memorial Auditorium, a highly attrac- 
tive program comprised music by 
Karl Weigl, Bach, Mozart, Schubert, 
Schumann, Brahms and Dvorak. Mr. 
Weigl and Vally Weigl participated 
as pianists and others were Alice 
Howland, mezzo-soprano, and Robert 
Grooters, baritone. The same night a 
Tri County Concerts Association 
event in Radnor High School brought 
an “off the beaten track” chamber 
music program by Samuel Lifschey 
and Ralph MacLean, respectively 
principal viola and first clarinet of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, and Ralph 
Berkowitz, pianist. 

Vivian della Chiesa as guest-star 
at a Matinee Musical Club concert in 


the Bellvue-Stratford on March 25 
was hailed by a large audience. The 
soprano, assisted by William Sumner 
at the piano, displayed her gifts in a 
diversified list of arias and songs. 
Several club artists added to the 
pleasure of the occasion. 

An evening concert at the Academy 
of Music under Jules Falk’s sponsor- 
ship, featured the General Platoff Don 
Cossack Chorus conducted by Nicho- 
las Kostrukoff. Part of the bill was 
devoted to Easter music. Trudi 
Schoop’s new dance-comedy, Barbara, 
greatly entertained a capacity audi- 
ence when this versatile and remark- 
able artist and her company filled an 
Academy of Music engagement under 
Philadelphia Forum auspices on 
March 26, 

Locally-sposored by Emma Feld- 
man management, Ezio Pinza_ en- 
thralled at the Academy of Music on 
March 27. The renowned basso again 
stood forth as one of the foremost 
singers of the time and a dynamic per- 
sonality. 

The School for Opera, continuing 
its present series of productions, de- 
lighted by exhilarating performances 
of Johann Strauss’ The Bat, in Eng- 
lish, at the Plays and Players Thea- 
tre on March i3 and 14. 

The set of Young Artists’ Concerts 
fostered by the Musical Fund Society 
of Philadelphia closed at the Barclay 
ballroom on March 14. 


WILLIAM E. SMITH 
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TENOR AND 
CONDUCTOR 


Lucius Metz, tenor 
(left), and Antonio 
Modarelli, who will 
become resident, 
permanent conduc- 
tor of the Charleston 
Symphony next sea- 
son, at a recent con- 
cert by the West 
Virginia orchestra 


Modarelli Accepts 
Charleston Post 


As Full Time Conductor of 
Symphony He Will Become 
Resident 


CHARLESTON, W. Va.— Antonio 
Modarelli has resigned as conductor 
of the Wheeling (W. Va.) Symphony, 
and will become full-time resident con- 
ductor of the Charleston Symphony 
next season. Mr. Modarelli has been 
leading the Charleston orchestra on a 
part-time basis since the fall of 1942 
while maintaining his residence in 
Wheeling where he has directed the 
orchestra since 1937. 
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Children’s Concerts 
In Harrisburg 


Series Resumed After Discon- 
tinuation in War Years—Temi- 
anka Plays Lalo 


HarrispurG, Pa.—Designed to in- 
terest rural and city school pupils 
between the ages of 6 and 13 years, 
two young people’s concerts were 
scheduled by the Harrisburg Sym- 
phony on March 24 and April 21, in 
the Forum. 

George King Raudenbush, director, 
in announcing resumption of the 
children’s concerts, which were dis- 
continued during the war, said the 
programs would be sponsored jointly 
by the Symphony Society and the 
Music Festival Association of Central 
Pennsylvania. 

Near-zero temperatures on Feb. 4 
had no chilling effect on the enthu- 
siasm of those who braved the stormy 
weather to hear the orchestra and its 
soloist, Henri Temianka, violinist, at 
the Forum. 

The orchestral peak of the evening 
was the Schumann First Symphony, 
which Conductor Raudenbush con- 
ducted with heed for its structure as 
well as for its romantic import. Local 





For seven years conductor of the 
Pittsburgh Symphony, Mr. Modarelli 
also has two operas and a number of 
tone poems to his credit. He attrib- 
uted his decision to become resident 
conductor in Charleston under a three- 
year contract to the “rapid and solid 
growth” of the Charleston Symphony 
and to the interest shown by the citi- 
zenry in the building of a first-rate 
orchestra. He plans to finish the sea- 
son at Wheeling and to conduct the 
summer concerts there in Oglebay 
Park before moving to Charleston. 

Lucius Metz, tenor, was soloist 
with the Charleston orchestra at three 
concerts on Feb. 1, 2 and 3 under the 
baton of Mr. Modarelli. 

B.F.E. 


audiences seldom have had the privi- 
lege of hearing violin artistry of the 
standard demonstrated by Mr. Temi- 
anka in Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole. 
On the same night John Parker 
Samuels presented a talented company 
in a revival of Blossom Time at 
Zembo Mosque, with Earl Covert 
singing the title role of Franz 
Schubert in brilliant fashion. 
Another Samuels production, the 
Baltimore Civic Opera Company’s 
presentation of H.M.S. Pinafore, the 
Gilbert and Sullivan favorite, found 
John Charles Thomas, baritone, sing- 
ing the role of Sir Joseph Porter, at 
Zembo Mosque on Saturday night, 
Feb. 15. Dick McCrone 


Two Artists Presented 
By Cosmopolitan Club 


An Hour of Music was presented 
in concert on March 5 at the Cosmo- 
politan Club in New. York with 
Eurice Alberts, contralto, and Yi-an 
Chang, pianist. An Hour of Music, 
founded in 1939, gives arances to 
talented young artists o have not 
yet made their professional debuts in 
New York. Auditions are held, the 
artists being chosen by professional 
juries. Harold Henry is chairman of 
the executive committee. 
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Miinch Conducts 


Chicagoans 


Offers Novelties by Hon- 
egger and Roussel—Se- 
vitzky Men Visit 


Cuicaco. — When Charles Miinch 
made his second appearance with the 
Chicago Symphony in Orchestra Hall 
on Feb. 25, he again caused a tumult 
of excitement. His fiery interpretation 
of Berlioz’s Symphonie Fantastique, 


repeated from the previous week’s 
programs, provoked the usually re- 
strained Tuesday afternoon  sub- 


scribers to cheers. 

Two novelties made the second half 
of the program. One was a Concerto 
for Viola in B Minor, attributed to 
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Handel and orchestrated by Henri 
Casadesus. Milton Preves, the or- 
chestra’s first violist, played the work, 
which sounded very little like Handel, 
with a beautiful golden tone and the 
most sensitive musicianship. 

Mr. Miinch then returned to music 
of his countrymen, and led the orches- 
tra in the first Chicago performance 
of Albert Roussel’s Suite No. 2 from 
Bacchus and Ariane. A_ reserved 
piece, but with glittering highlights, it 
was played with bewitching effect. 

On Feb. 27 the distinguished French 
conductor introduced another new 
work, Arthur Honegger’s Symphony 
for Strings, composed during the 
Nazi occupation of Paris. Beginning 
broodingly but ending in bold bravado, 
the work was stunningly performed. 
Because of Mr. Miinch’s genius for 
investing music with poignant drama, 
the audience was apparently won over 
by the new score despite the strange- 
ness of its harmonic and rhythmic 
scheme. Roussel’s Ariane and Bac- 
chus was repeated from the previous 
Tuesday’s program, and its originality 
was even more striking on second 
hearing. Milton Preeves repeated his 
success with the Viola Concerto 
arranged by Casadesus. An authentic 
Handel composition, The Water 
Music, preceded the Concerto. 


Honor Goodspeed’s Memory 


In memory of Charles B. Good- 
speed, a member of the Orchestral 
Association who died on Feb. 23, 
Désiré Defauw led the orchestra in 
the air from Bach’s D Major Suite 
at the opening of the March 6 concert. 
The music was set forth simply and 
sincerely. The Overture to Smetana’s 
The Bartered Bride was played with 
dash, brilliance and virtuosity. Then 
Mr. Defauw turned to music of a 
type in which he excels, Suite from 
Fauré’s Pelléas and Mélisande. He 
invested the score with delicate 
fragrance. 

Mischa Elman appeared as soloist 
in the Mendelssohn Concerto, playing 
with his accustomed flawlessness and 
beautiful tone. The concert ended 
with a dramatic performance of Bee- 
thoven’s Seventh Symphony. 

The program given by the Woman’s 
Symphony on March 3 in Orchestra 
Hall was peppered with novelties. 
With Leo Kopp conducting, the ladies 
began with the tender, sentiment-filled 
John Field Suite of Sir Hamilton 
Harty, then slipped into the rhythms 
of Virgil Thomson’s Filling Station 
Ballet Suite. Weinberger’s Variations 
and Fugue on an Old English tune 
and Dohnanyi’s Symphonic Minutes 
followed. Except for a brief bit of 
insecurity in the Fugue, all of the 
compositions were competently per- 
formed. 

After the intermission Leonard Pen- 
nario appeared in Rachmaninoff’s 
second Piano Concerto. Though his 
tone was rather lackluster, he dazzled 
the audience by the brilliance of his 
technique and was urged to play sev- 
eral encores. 

At the next concert, on March 21, 
the Woman’s Symphony presented 
Gian-Carlo Menotti’s witty one-act 
opera The Old Maid and the Thief. 
Mr. Kopp again was guest conductor 
and led the orchestra though the 
sparkling score with the deft, light 
touch it requires. Elizabeth Brown 
sang Miss Todd, the spinster, inject- 
ing such spirit into the role and en- 
nunciating so clearly that she kept the 
action very vivid. Carole Stafford 
was well cast as Laetitia, the maid, 
bringing sly, seductive quality to the 
part eorge Tozzi was thoroughly 
at home in the role of Bob, the hand- 
some tramp, and Henrietta Chase 
sang Miss Pinkerton with a voice of 
lovely quality. John Daggett Howell 
was the narrator. 

Bach’s Chorale Prelude, Awake us 
Lord, arranged by Byrns, and a 
ragged performance of Chausson’s B 
Flat Symphony preceded the opera. 





Eliascheff 
Isaac Stern, who will tour Australia for 
10 weeks 


Australia will hear Isaac Stern in 
person for the first time on July 9 
when the violinist opens a 10- weeks’ 
tour in Brisbane. Mr. Stern will visit 
nine cities, play 24 recitals and appear 
11 times as guest soloist with sym- 
phony orchestras in Brisbane, Perth, 
Adelaide and Sydney, giving 10 per- 
formances in the latter city alone. The 
tour will end in Melbourne on Sept. 


13. 


The Indianapolis Symphony, Fabien 
Sevitzky conducting, paid a visit to 
Orchestra Hall on March 10, bringing 
Maggie Teyte, soprano, as guest solo- 
ist. The concert began with Mr. 
Sevitzky’s transcription of Bach’s 
Chorale-Prelude, Wir Glauben All’ 
an Einen Gott. Richly orchestrated, 
the work was forcefully set forth. 
Schumann’s D Minor Symphony, 
which followed, was zestfully played, 
but tone tended to coarseness. 

Deems Taylor’s Elegy was_ intro- 
duced during the second division of 
the program and proved to be a work 
of great harmonic beauty and grace. 
Another novelty was Morton Gould’s 
Minstrel Show, which Mr. Sevitzky 
conducted with such spirit that the 
audience applauded delightedly. Very 
much in the mood for music-making, 
the conductor added three encores— 
Cole Porter’s Night and Day, Brahms’ 
First Hungarian Rhapsody, and 
Tchaikovsky’s Waltz of the Flowers. 

Maggie Teyte’s share in the pro- 
gram consisted of songs by Duparc 
and Berlioz and a Mozart aria. 
Though her voice was roughened by 
a cold, she sang accurately as always, 
and captivated the audience by the 
charm and delicacy of her style. 

RutH Barry 





Chicago Hears 
Mozart Abduction 


Breisach Leads Opera 
Theater Production— 
American Group Seen 


Cuicaco. — Opera Theater, Inc., 
which specializes in operas requiring 
the intimate atmosphere of a_ small 
house, presented Mozart’s Abduction 
from the Seraglio, in English, at the 
Shubert Theatre on March 2. This 
was the first venture of the organiza- 
tion, which is directed by Giacomo 
Rimini, since before the’ war, and a 
large, cordial audience attended. 

With Paul Breisach conducting, the 
performance was fresh and sparkling, 
with attractive young singers to give 
it eye-appeal. Marguerite Piazza was 
the Constanza, and her singing, 
though sometimes pinched, was of 
pleasant quality. Blonda was vivaci- 
ously portrayed by Frances Watkins, 
who used her tiny voice fluently. 
Carlos Alexander, as Osmin, was the 








outstanding member of the cast, tor 
he has a fine sense of the theater, a 
large, resonant voice, and the ability 
to use it commandingly. Edward 
Kane and Henry Cordy sang the two 
tenor roles of Belmonte and Pedrillo, 
respectively, and Giovanni Cardelli, 
general manager of Opera Theater, 
filled the role of Selim Pasha. 

The American Opera Company 
presented Cavalleria Rusticana and 
Pagliacci at the Eighth Street Theater 
on March 9. Ester Mae Kahn sang 
Nedda; Michel Ladieu, Canio; Otto 
Slatinsky, Jr., Tonio; Giovanni Lon- 
zollo, Beppe, and Riccardo Garritano, 
Silvio. Joseph Banahan conducted, 


and Bernard Cantor was stage direc- 
tor. 


Rutu Barry 
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(Continued from page 12) 

them more magically, the writer would 
travel a long distance gladly to hear 
him. Four Chopin Etudes and the C 
Sharp Minor Scherzo completed the 
program. Among the encores were the 
Scriabin Etude in thirds and the Etude 
with the famous and treacherous leaps 
in the bass, both of them magnificently 
performed. 





March 7 


soprano, appeared 
Carnegie Chamber 
March 7, along with 
flutist and Richard 
Mallaby, pianist. Miss Varney’s pro- 
gram was not entirely judiciously 
selected, most of it being overfamiliar 
to the point of satiety. Mr. Wum- 
mer’s contribution added a great deal. 
The program began with the first per- 
formance of a Sonatina for Piano, 
after which Miss Varney sang songs 
by Bach, Schubert, Marx and the Lied 
zur Laute of Marietta from Die Tote 
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Stadt ; then there was a group of Mrs. 
Beach and Kenneth Smith and follow- 
ing the intermission pieces for flute 
by Hahn and Ibert. Two more groups 
of songs in French and English com- 
pleted the program, the first of which 
included Depuis le Jour and the latter 
a song by Mr. Mallaby. Miss Varney 
was well received by a cordial audi- 
ence. N. 


Jacques de Boecklin, Baritone, 
March 9? 


Jacques de Boecklin, French bari- 
tone, made his first local appearance 
in a Town Hall recital on March 9 
He had an ambitious and curiously 
assorted program made up of operatic 
numbers, Schubert Lieder and French 
and Russian songs. The first type in- 
cluded an air from Lully’s Alceste, 
the Catalogue song from Don 
Giovanni, the Serenade from Berlioz’s 
Damnation of Faust, a Drinking Song 
from Bizet’s Jolie Fille de Perth and 
two fragments from Boris. The Schu- 
bert numbers comprised Der En- 
tsiihnte Orest, Gruppe aus dem Tar- 
tarus. Todtengraberleid, Am Flusse 
and Aus Heliopolis II. Songs by 
Fauré and Milhaud occupied another 
portion of the list. 

Mr. de Boecklin is a tall man with 
a large and resonant voice. He sings 
in tune but with a rather coarse and 
nasal quality of tone. Except in a 
couple of Fauré songs he did not show 
himself a particularly imaginative in- 
terpreter or a stylist. He was cor- 


dially welcomed, however, by a 
moderate audience. Maurice Fauré 
was his efficient accompanist. , * 


Gunda Mordan, Soprano, March 9 


Gunda Mordan, soprano, gave a re- 
cital in the Times Hall on the after- 
noon of March 9, with Nathan Price 
at the piano. Miss Mordan exhibited 
a well-schooled art in songs in Ger- 
man, French and English, the entire 
first part of her program being in the 
first-named language. The first group 
was of unfamiliar songs by Herrmann 
Anderson, Franckenstein, Kowalskim, 
Trunk and Marx. The second group 
was of arrangements of folk songs of 
various countries. Following the inter- 
mission the songs were by Holmés, 
Koechlin, Rachmaninoff and Gretchan- 
inoff, The final group was in English 
comprised of songs by Novello, Quil- 
ter, Kramer, Hughes and O’Connor- 
Morris. 

Miss Mordan’s singing was much 
applauded throughout the afternoon 
and gave obvious pleasure to a large 
audience. 


American-Soviet Society, 
March 16 


A delightfully helter-skelter pro- 
gram of folk music ranging from early 
Russian chants to harmonica solos and 
hymns from the American South was 
given in Town Hall on March 16 
under the sponsorship of the Amer- 
ican-Soviet _ Music Society. The 
evening began with some magnificent 
works from the Byzantine psalmody, 
performed by the Byzantine Singers, 
directed by Christos Virionides. These 
alone would have justified a trip to the 
hall. The Margo Mayo Folk Singers, 
of which Harold Aks is conductor, 
were heard in three stirring choruses 
by William Billings and in The 95th 
Fuguing Tune by an unknown com- 
poser. 

One of the major pleasures of the 
concert was a group of folk music of 
the United States performed by Peter 


Seeger, playing the banjo, Hally 
Wood, with a guitar, and Sonny 
Terry with a harmonica. Sonny 
Terry’s Fox Chase is an amazing 


feat of rhythm and one cannot recall 
a more haunting tune than the early 
hymn O Lovely Appearance of Death, 
sung by Miss Wood. Emil Steinart 
sang several Russian folk songs ac- 
companied by a Balalaika Quintet. 
Yenovk Der Hagopian was heard in 
(Continued on page 20) 


Hephzibah and Yehudi Menuhin 
In a Program of Sonatas 

After an interval of nine years since 
their last memorable concert at the 
Metropolitan Opera House Yehudi 
Menuhin, violinist, and his sister 
Hephzibah, pianist, once more joined 
forces in a program of violin-and- 
piano sonatas at the Metropolitan on 
March 16. That time had not dimmed 
the lustrous memory of their last pre- 
here 


vious evening of music-making 

was attested by the presence of a 
capacity audience numbering more 
than 3,500. 


By way of partially overcoming the 
unfavorable acoustics for a program 
of chamber music and creating at least 
a semblance of the desired intimate 
atmosphere so difficult to achieve in 
an auditorium of such vast spaces a 
flat backdrop had been placed near 
the front of the stage, and in the nar- 
row space between it and the foot- 
lights the peculiarly gifted sister and 
brother took their station. The three 
sonatas constituting the program were 
the Mozart in B Flat, K. 454, the 
Brahms in D Minor, Op. 108, and 
Beethoven’s Kreutzer, Op. 47. 

Despite the fact that they have had 
little opportunity to work together in 
the intervening years the two artists 
played with noteworthy mutual under- 
standing and accord. That the results 
were not so satisfying as they would 
have been in a smaller hall is not to 
be held up as a reproach to them. A 
veracious chronicle must take cogni- 
zance of the fact that Mr. Menuhin 
was needlessly repressed in both the 
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Ben GreenHaus 
Yehudi & Hephzibah Menuhin Rehearse 


Mozart and Brahms works and that 
Hephzibah gave more fearless expres- 
sion to the piano parts. In _ the 
Kreutzer sonata, however, the music 
enkindled the violinist as much as it 
did the pianist, with the result that 
this work received the outstanding 
performance of the evening. The 
immense audience was demonstratively 
appreciative. ci. 


PitTsBURGH.—Ria Ginster, soprano, 
has joined the faculty of the depart- 
ment of music of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, as visiting profes- 
sor of voice for the present semester. 
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RECITALS 


(Continued from page 19) 
fascinating old Armenian songs, ac- 
companied by Sam Haidostian on folk 
instruments. A cantata by Alex 
North entitled Negro Mother, with a 
text by Langston Hughes was ably 
performed by Juanita Hall, Dolores 
Martin, Claire Crawford, Muriel 
Smith, Jerry Laws, Louis Sharp, 
James Lapsley and Lorenzo Fuller. 

The American Chorus sang two ex- 
citing excerpts from Prokofieff’s opera 
War and Peace and William Schu- 
man’s Prelude for Voices, with a text 
by Thomas Wolfe, in which Patricia 
Neway, the soloist, disclosed a voice 
Rey of unusual power and brilliance. Mor- 
—— ris Levine was the director and Frank 


APPLETON éFIELD Glazer the pianist. For good meas- 
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ure, the evening concluded with a 
Suite from Dzerjinsky’s Tikhi Don, 
sung by the People’s Philharmonic 
Choral Society, Max Helfman, direc- 
tor, with Ilya Tamarin as tenor solo- 
ist and Emanuel Lackow at the swe 


Simon Sadoff, Pianist, March 10 


Simon Sadoff, pianist, who made a 
New York debut two seasons ago re- 
appeared in the Town Hall on March 
10. Mr. Sadoff’s program was of un- 
even interest. It began with Bach’s 
English Suite No. 6, and went on to 
the agreeable Weber Sonata in A. 
Following the intermission there were 
a contemporary group, Variations on 
a Hurdy-Gurdy Theme by Karol 
Rathaus, Six Romanian Folk Dances 
by Bela Bartok and Three American 
Preludes by Ginastera. The final group 
was Ravel’s Ondine and Liszt’s Ar- 
rangement of the Rakoczy March. 

The general impression left by Mr. 
Sadoff’s playing is of a young person 
who has done much practice and who 
is determined to play the piano both 
as loud and as fast as possible. For 
these qualities, portions of the Ameri- 
can Preludes and especially Liszt’s 
much embellished Rakoczy March 
gave ample opportunity. The latter 
was received with tumultuous ap- 
plause. For the present writer at least, 
the quieter portions of the Preludes, 
such as the Pastorale and of Weber’s 
Sonata were the most interesting mo- 
ments of the evening. A large audience 
was most cordial and accorded him 
much applause. This was definitely de- 
served by his obviously well schooled 
technique and the clever differentiation 
of the tremendously wide range of 
* works offered, 
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League of Composers 
Present Concert, March 16 


The League of Composers’ final 
concert of the season on March 16 at 
the Museum of Modern Art was not- 
able for the premiere of Roger Ses- 
sions Second Piano Sonata. Most of 
the other music could have been writ- 
ten many years ago, and some of it 
actually was. 

The new Sessions Sonata, dedicated 
to and ably performed by Andor 
Foldes, was the most difficult and the 
most rewarding performance of the 
evening. Its three movements divide 
the work in the conventionat- classical 
manner. The first is the most com- 
plex, texturally and organizationally, 
providing both the first and second 
themes with intense running accom- 
paniments which tend to obscure the 
melodic contrasts, on first hearing. 
The divisions between exposition, de- 
velopment and _ recapitulation were 
more easily discerned, for Mr. Ses- 
sions has been careful to make them 
clear. The whole movement is charac- 
terized by unrelenting dissonance and 
a marked energy which does not, 
however, descend at any point to mere 


| DILLING | 
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percussiveness. 
The slow movement is almost bare 
in its severity, being an involved 


chromatic melody with a narrow con- 
trapuntal accompaniment. It left the 





audience slightly restless. The final 
movement was lively and humorous, 
but lacking in the frivolity which is so 
characteristic of ‘humorous’ music 
today. There is nothing in the Bartok- 
like theme of repeated notes to indi- 
cate the striking and original rhythmic 
development and unusual sonorities 
which follow. Mr. Foldes made the 
most of the ear-catching events in 
this movement, as, indeed, he did of 
the whole work. He is an important 
artist, not only because of his extra- 
ordinary technical ability but because 
he possesses the interest and intelli- 
gence to understand every note of the 
music he performs. 


It is a rare listener who can absorb 
a whole evening of dissonant music 
when there is nothing intrinsic to lead 
him from one part to the next, so it 
was almost inevitable that the rest of 
the evening would be anticlimactic. 
The music of Avshalomoff and Dia- 
mond (and, indeed, even of Kurt List) 
sounded as if it had at least partially 
hypnotized the composers with its 
sonorities. Elliott Carter’s songs had 
nice melodies, and showed a sensitive 
feeling for textures. They were well 
performed. The other performers 
were satisfactory with the exception 
of the string quartet which suffered 
from a too-enthusiastic first violinist 
and a listless second. V. 


Maria Jeritza, Soprano, March 11 


Maria Jeritza, assisted by the bari- 
tone Ralph Telasko and an orchestra 
of Philharmonic-Symphony players, 
gave a concert at Carnegie Hall, 
March 11, for the benefit of the Beth- 
lehem Day Nursery. A large and bril- 
liant audience was on hand and the 
sensational soprano, gowned in shim- 
mering stuffs, harvested abundant ap- 
plause and superb flowers, some of 
which she distributed among the in- 
strumentalists and to spectators in the 
front row. Her offerings comprised 
Schubert’s Erlking, Mahler’s Der 
Schildwacher Nachtlied, Isolde’s Lie- 
bestod and two extracts from Salome 

-the duet of Salome and Jochanaan 
and the closing scene of Strauss’s 
opera. The orchestra, under Wolfgang 
Martin, furnished stopgaps in the shape 
of the Freischiitz Overture, Wagner’s 
Siegfried Idyll and Salome’s Dance of 
the Seven Veils. 

Mme. Jeritza acted as well as sang 
and went through the first Salome 
fragment (in which Mr. Telasko de- 
livered the music of Jochanaan) with 
many of the gestures and sinuous con- 
volutions appropriate to seductive pur- 
pose. : 






Julia Bennett, Soprano, March 16 





Julia Bennett, soprano, gave a re- 
cital at the Town Hall the afternoon 
of March 16. Miss Bennett, who 
served during the season as secretary 
of the New Friends of Music, offered 
a program containing Schumann’s . 
Frauenliebe cycle, songs by Brahms 
and Dvorak and a couple of songs by 
a Viennese composer, Richard Stoehr. 
Her singing displayed musical taste 
and sensitive feeling. Julia Wortman 
accompanied. 





Greta Skoog, Mezzo Soprano, 
March 14 


A friendly audience heard the debut 
of Greta Skoog, . Swedish mezzo 
soprano, in Times Hall. She began 
her recital with works by Handel, 
Scarlatti and Verdi. A group of 
Brahms was made up of the four 
Zigeunerlieder, Op. 112, Himmel 
strahlt so helle and klar, Rote Rosen- 
knospen, Brennessel steht an Weges 
Rand and Liebe Schwalbe; and Von 
ewiger Liebe and  Vergebliches 
Standchen. After singing works by 
Rachmaninoff, Quilter and Bibb, Miss 
Skoog came to the most interesting 
part of her program, Scandinavian 


(Continued on page 23) 
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Klemperer Leads 
Guild Orchestra 


Moore’s Second Sym- 
phony Given Premiere— 
Menuhin Plays Elgar 


Los ANGELES.—The Music Guild 
Chamber Orchestra presented a Bach 
program conducted by Otto Klemperer 


in Philharmonic Auditorium recently. 


Two important works composed the 
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Philharmonic’s program on Jan. 16. 
Alfred Wallenstein directed the first 
performance in America of Douglass 
Moore’s Second Symphony and fol- 
lowed it with a very beautiful rendi- 
tion of Mahler’s Leid von der Erde 
with Set Svanholm and Eula Beal, 
soloists. 

Yehudi Menuhin played the Elgar 
Violin Concerto with Mr. Wallenstein 
on Jan. 17. He was received by a 
packed house with acclaim. Mr. Wal- 
lenstein was. given an ovation after 
his performance of Mussorgsky’s Pic- 


tures at an Exhibition. The sym- 
phony was Shubert’s Second. 
The Santa Monica Symphony, con- 


ducted by Jacques Rachmilovitch, pre- 
sented a varied program of "Mozart, 
Bizet, Barber, and Tchaikovsky in 
the Santa Monica High school audi- 
torium Jan. 19, 

IsABEL Morse JONES 





Trapps Sponsor 
Four Sing Weeks 


Visitors Will Participate in Ex- 
perimental Group Singing Ses- 
sions 


Stowe, Vt.—More than 600 persons 
from all parts of the United States 
and Canada are expected to partici- 
pate in the four Sing Weeks to be 
conducted this summer by the Trapp 


Family Singers and their director, 
Father Franz Wasner, at their ex- 
perimental music camp here. This 


will be the fourth consecutive season 
of the Stowe Sing Weeks, which were 
conceived by the Trapps in 1944 as a 
means of launching a nationwide re- 
vival of family music-making in the 
American home. 

Each of this summer’s Sing Weeks 
will be of 10 days’ duration with the 
first scheduled from July 7 through 
July 17; the second from July 21 
through July 31; the third from Aug. 
4 through Aug. 14; and the fourth 
from Aug. 18 through Aug. 28. 

As in. previous summers, the 
majority of the participants will be 
persons with no previous musical 
training and no unusual talents, yet 
before returning to his home at the 


QOONEEEN DED EEUNGHLERL LA DUEOELEUOGERDEOUEN A CEGEDUEEDOROOREOUNN ORO ELELECUOC LENA OONO DECENT ODAAOOERELENGgED 


conclusion of the 10-day period, each 
will have assisted in the performance 
of a dozen or more great choral 
classics and many will also have mas- 
tered the playing of the recorder or 
blockflute, the 16th-century wind in- 
strument which the Trapp Family 
have restored to modern concert use. 
Sing Week participants will also 
take back to their home communities 
programs for year-round music-mak- 
ing, set up for them by the Trapps. 


Miinch, Wallenstein 
In Los Angeles 


Vardi, Casadesus and Guilbert 
Heard as Soloists with Phil- 
harmonic Players 


Los ANGELEs.—The Los Angeles 
Philharmonic under Alfred Wallen- 
stein, gave two interesting programs 
for the subscription concerts in the 
Philharmonic Auditorium Feb. 13-14 
and Feb. 20-21. The young viola 
player Emanuel Vardi was presented 


at the first pair in performance of 
Berlioz’ Harold in Italy. Later, he 
played Alan Shulman’s Theme and 


Variations for solo viola with orches- 
tra and won his audience. The work 
is pleasantly diverting. Robert Casa- 
desus was hurt in a fall preceding his 
solo performance with the Philhar- 
monic, but bravely essayed a Beetho- 
ven Concerto as soloist for the second 
February pair. 

Charles Miinch electrified the Phil- 
harmonic in two performances on 
March 6-7, his Berlioz Fantastic Sym- 
phony being the reason for the most 
prolonged and deserved ovation heard 
in this city in a long time. His solo- 
ist was the American-born artist Gilles 


Guilbert, pianist. 
[sABEL Morse JONES 
Lucius Metz, tenor, appeared as 


soloist at the Bach Festival in Winter 
Park, Florida, conducted by Richard 
Honas, on Feb. 27 and 28 and on 
March 1. The Cantatas Nos. 85 and 
180, the Magnificat and B Minor Mass 
were performed. 
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Elgin Daily Courier-News 
RABINOF AND HIS GUARNERIUS IN ELGIN, ILLINOIS 


Officers of the Fox Valley Civic Music Association in Elgin, I!l., inspect the rare 
instrument used by Benno Rabinof at his recital (left to right): Franklin C. Sorn, 
Mrs. Allen Veeder, Mrs. Edgar Post, George R. Sylla, ‘and A. C. Leonard, president 


of the association. 


E.cin, Itt.—Benno Rabinof’s re- 
cital in Elgin was the most recent in 
the series of the Fox Valley Civic 
Music Association, A. C. Leonard, 
president: Mr. Rabinof’s enthusiasti- 
cally received recital was one of a 
series which also included appearances 
by Robert Hall Collins, baritone; 





Sylvia Smith, at the piano, is Mr. 


Rabinof's accompanist 


Selma Kaye, soprano; the Columbus 
Boychoir, and Luboshutz and Nemen- 
off, duo-pianists. 

The Civic Music Association is 
planning for its forthcoming spring 
membership campaign and choice of 
artists for the 1947-’48 Civic Music 
Series in Elgin. 
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Story of Music in Chicago 


(Continued from page 7, 
permit a detailed record of the 
achievements at Ravinia, but none 
of its patrons will ever forget Bori 
and Johnson in L’Amore dei Tre 
Re, Bori and Schipa in Manon, 
Rethberg, Martinelli and Danise in 
Respighi's La Campana Sommersa, 
or Yvonne Gall and Mario Chamlee 
in Raband’s Marouf. 

In 1932 everything collapsed. 
The Insull empire went to pieces, 
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Pianist 
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VICKLAND 
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and the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany perished along with it. Ra- 
vinia did not reopen. In 1932-1933 
the city saw only two operatic per- 
formances, put together by the im- 
presario Grace Denton, who lost 
money and quickly abandoned her 
enterprise. Since 1933 Chicago 
has had an opera season almost 
every year, but it has usually been 
a hand-to-mouth affair. 

For several seasons the late Paul 
Longone, an experienced Italian im- 
presario of considerable artistic 
acumen, who could get more for a 
dollar than anyone else in his busi- 
ness, managed to keep opera going. 
Often he gave highly creditable 
performances, though on_ several 
occasions there was no certainty at 
six oclock in the evening that the 
curtain would go up at eight. Per- 
haps the least winning feature of 
Longone’s managerial policy was 
his good old Italian custom of al- 
lowing inadequate but wealthy sing- 
ers to buy performances, a practice 
he defended because it helped to 
balance the budget. 

Since Longone’s death there has 
been one excellent season, in 1940, 
when Henry Weber was musical 
director and Fritz Reiner and Artur 
Rodzinski appeared as guest con- 
ductors. Since then the company 
has struggled to keep its head above 
water, and the artistic standards 
have been subject to many vicissi- 
tudes under the direction first of 
Fortune Gallo and latterly of Fausto 
Cleva. As this is written, there 
seems to be no assurance that a 
Chicago Opera Company season 
will be undertaken in the fall of 
1947, 

(To be continued. ) 
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Cincinnati Men 


Tour in South 


Iturbi and Heifetz Are 
Soloists — Symphony 
Given Premiere 


CINCINNATIL—Since the concerts of 
March 1-2 and March 7-8, the Cin 
cinnati Symphony has been on tour. 
The schedule included 23 concerts in 
principal cities of West Virginia, Vir- 
ginia, North and South Carolina, Ken- 
tucky, Georgia, Florida, Tennessee 
and Alabama. 

Jose Iturbi attracted his customary 
large audiences when he appeared as 
soloist with the orchestra March 1 
and 2. Mr. Iturbi’s cleanly articulate 
and polished pianism and his musician- 
ly grasp of Mozart’s D Minor piano 
concerto won a generous hand, to 
which he responded with Debussy and 
Chopin encores. The concert opened 
with Cherubini’s Anacreon Overture 


and included Eugene Goossens’s fine 
reading of Schubert’s Seventh Sym- 
phony. 

Jascha Heifetz’s playing of the 


Brahms Violin Concerto at the March 
7-8 concerts scored as a major treat 
of the season. His amazing technical 
skill and interpretative solidity suggest 
he has no peer in the violinist field 
today. 

The much discussed novelty on the 
program was David Broekman’s Sec- 
ond Symphony, given its world pre- 
miere and conducted by the composer. 
While the symphony has some attrac- 
tive moments, in general its so-called 
modernity offers little that is really 
new. 

In spots, it is strongly reminiscent 


of Shostakovich, in contrapuntal 
weaving; Stravinsky in juxtaposed 
chordal lines and Schoenberg in 
melodic idiom. Mr. Broekman con- 


ducted with energy and conviction, but 


roeennnnaes 





BIDU SAYAO AUTOGRAPHS RECORDS IN EL DORADO 


The Brazilian soprano signs albums of her recordings while officers of the Com- 

munity Concert Association look on. Seated at the left is Miss Sayao, and right, 

Mrs. Surrey Gilliam, out-going president of the association. Standing, left to 

right: Mr. K. D. Dodson, Jr., president; R. Burney Wilson, vice-president; Mrs. 

Dick Mays, board member; Mrs. A. H. Wacker, vice-president; Amelia Sperry, 

Community Concerts organization director; Larry Purifair, district manager of the 
Columbia Recording Corporation 


Ext Dorapo, ArKk.—Completing its 
1946-47 season of concerts, and aus- 


piciously inaugurating the 1947-48 
membership drive, the Community 
Concert Association of El Dorado 


presented on March 11 the Metropoli- 
tan Opera soprano, Bidu Sayao. The 
association reached a complete sell-out 
of its auditorium by the following 





Saturday afternoon, and has booked 
for next season Helen Traubel, Whit- 
temore and Lowe, duo-pianists; Paul 
Makovsky, violinist, and the Columbia 
Bel Canto Trio, Frances Yeend. 
soprano; Mario Lanza, tenor, and 
George London, bass-baritone. . Other 
artists presented during the 1946-47 
season were Julius Huehn, Appleton 
and Field, and Marina Svetlova. 





majority opimon of the audiences 
questioned the merit of the work. On 
the same program was the first per- 
formance here of Wayne Barlow’s 
Rhapsody for Oboe and Strings, The 
Winter’s Passed. Marcel Dandois, 
solo oboist, won a gratifying reception. 
Mary LEIGHTON 





National Music League 
Plans Auditions 

The National Music League, Amer- 
ica’s only artist-owned cooperative 
in the concert field, announces audi- 
tions for singers, violinists, cellists and 
men pianists under 30 years of age 
and American citizens. Veterans will 
be given the benefit of service years. 
3irth certificates must be presented 
with the application. Auditions will be 
held in the week of April 28. Applica- 
tions for auditions may be obtained at 
the League office, 130 West 56th St 
and must be filed by April 25. 
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(Continued from page 20) 
songs by Jarnefelt, Alnaes, Nordquist, 
Grieg and Sibelius. The Sondag of 
Jarnefelt was particularlys charming, 
with its elaborate but tasteful ac- 
companiment. Miss Skoog has a 
voice of considerable power and she 
sang with emotional sincerity. At 
times her voice sounded a bit unwieldy 
as if she had not fully developed con- 
trol of her breathing, but there was an 
engaging spontaneity in everything 
which she did. Addi Prohaska was 
the excellent accompanist. 





Jerome Rappaport, Pianist, March 19 


Jerome Rappaport, pianist, who has 
been heard several times here, ap- 
peared in Carnegie Hall, after an 
absence of a number of seasons. Mr. 
Rappaport offered a list which in- 
cluded Beethoven’s Sonata Op. 31, the 
Brahms-Handel Variations and Fugue, 
several Chopin numbers, Ravel’s Le 
Gibet and Beryl Rubinstein’s Sonatina 
in C sharp Minor. 

Mr. Rappaport’s playing exhibited 
all the features of excellence which it 
has hitherto possessed, especially high 
technical fluency. An occasional rhyth- 
mic inconsistency was _ noticeable 
especially in the Beethoven and the 
Chopin, but his tone, in the works by 
the latter composer was good. The 
fugue in the Brahms was clearly 
played and was interesting. The 
Ravel work was also. excellently 
performed, and Mr. _ Rubinstein’s 
composition proved pleasing. A large 
and friendly audience applauded with 
enthusiasm throughout the evening. 


Robert Brereton, Pianist, March 17 


Robert Brereton, pianist, who has 
been blind from birth, gave a recital 
of striking interest in the Town Hall. 
This was his second appearance in the 
auditorium. Guided to the piano by 
only a string, once there, he was 
entirely at home. He gave a lovely 
and well-balanced performance of the 
A Major Sonata of Mozart, going on 
to the Appassionata of Beethoven 
which was given a fine and sonorous 
performance. Following the intermis- 
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Robert Brereton Maria Carreras 


sion came a Chopin group, two 
Etudes, the Mazurka, Op. 33, and the 
C Sharp Minor Scherzo. The follow- 
ing group included two Debussy 
works, Liszt’s Funerailles and _ the 
tawdry if brilliant Paganini-Liszt 
Campanella. Throughout the program, 
Mr. Brereton’s technique was clean 
and his tone balance excellent. His 
playing was especially striking in the 
more brilliant numbers. N. 


Maria Carreras, Pianist, March 19 


After an extended absence from the 
local concert stage Maria Carreras re- 
appeared in recital at Town Hall with 
a program that featured Beethoven's 
Waldstein Sonata and Schumann’s 
Carnaval. Also listed were the Gluck- 
Sgambati Melodie from Orpheus, 
three Intermezzos and a Capriccio by 
Brahms and a Chopin group. In 
traversing this list the Italian pianist 
once more demonstrated the familiar 
predominating characteristics of her 
pianistic art, the notable technical 
competence, the keen sense of style, 
the deep reverence for the composer 
and his wishes and the over-all sweep 
of vision that in itself lends an element 
of potent projection to her interpreta- 
tions. If she did not wander far afield 
as regards subtlety of imagination, her 


readings of the larger works had, 
nevertheless, the ring of traditional 
authenticity, while the largeness of 


her grasp, as on previous occasions, 
offered compensation for a lack oi 
sensuous tonal beav*-. The Chopin 
numbers included the Nocturne, Op. 9, 
No. 1, two mazurkas, the three 
Ecossaises and the Scherzo in B 
Minor, Op. 20. A large audience in 
which a goodly number of the artist’s 
pianist colleagues were to be found 
applauded demonstratively. * 


Kerttu Wanne, Violinist, March 15 


Kerttu Wanne, violinist, who was 
the Finnish musical representative at 
the World’s Fair in 1939, made her 
formal recital debut in this country 
in Town Hall, accompanied at the 
piano by Astrid Joutseno. One of 
Finland’s foremost women violinists, 
Miss Wanne played a rather lyrical 
program composed of Grieg’s Sonata 
in G Major, Chausson’s Poeme, 
Kreisler’s Recitativo and Scherzo- 
Caprice, Palmgren’s Finnish Romance, 
Klemetti’s Madrigale, three short 
Sibelius pieces and works by De- 
bussy, Dvorak and Bazzini. Her 
playing was well-schooled and_pro- 
duced a pleasing tone. Her program, 
however, was not designed to show 
how diversified her interpretative 
talents may be. 


William Kapell, Pianist, March 21 


The last definitely came first at 
William Kapell’s recital in Carnegie 
Hall, for it was in Prokofieff’s Sonata 
No. 7 that the dynamic young pianist 
really came into his own. Mr. Kapell 
has technique to burn, but the electri- 
fying effect of this performance was 
far more than a matter of resource- 
ful muscles and accurate aim. He 
obviously understood the spirit of the 
work and he played it with a joyous 
abandon which communicated itself to 
the audience. The rhythmic power, 
variety of color and sweep of imagina- 
tion of the performance won him an 
ovation. 

Just why Mr. Kapell spent most of 





Jerome Rappaport 


William Kapell 


the evening playing works by Bach, 
Mozart and Brahms which neither he 
nor his listeners seemed to enjoy half 
as much remains a mystery. There is 
no law which compels pianists to go 
back to the 18th century in every re- 
cital, and there is a vast amount of 
neglected contemporary music, for 
which he has an unmistakable flair. 
The Bach Suite in A Minor, Mozart's 
Sonata in C (K.330), Chopin’s B 
Minor Sonata, and Brahm’s Inter- 
mezzos in E, Op. 116, No. 1, in A Flat, 
Op. 76, No. 3, and in C. Op. 119, No. 
3, and Capriccio in B Minor, Op. 76, 
No. 2, made up the formidable list. 
In the Chopin sonata there were 
touches of originality and poetic fancy 
and Mr. Kapell played the E Major 
Intermezzo of Brahms charmingly. 
But one would have gladly exchanged 
them all for more Prokofieff or some 
Bartok, late Scriabin, Copland or 


i] 


Ravel. B. 


Musicians Guild, March 17 


The third concert of the Musicians 
Guild was given in the Times Hall bv 
the Kroll Quartet with Frank Sheri- 
dan, pianist. The novelty of the pro- 
gram was the first performance here 


of the third quartet by Frederick 
Jacobi, The work proved agreeable, 
not too “modern” harmonically and 


with moments of considerable charm. 
The remainder of the program a 
quartet in D Minor by Mozart sub- 
stituted for the same composer's 
Divertimento in E Flat made impos 
sible through the illness of Joseph 
Fuchs. Other works heard were Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata for Cello and Piano, 
Op. 69, and the Ravel Quartet in F 

N 


Leslie Frick, Mezzo-Soprano, 
March 18 


A well-balanced program of songs in 
Italian, German, French, Spanish and 
English was offered by Leslie Frick, 
mezzo-soprano, in Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall, with William J. Reddick at 
the piano. Miss Frick opened her recital 
with O del mio amato ben and Spirate, 
pur spirate by Donaudy. Her group 
of Lieder was made up of Schubert’s 
An die Musik; Brahms’ Immer leiser 
wird mein Schlummer; Schumann’s 
Der Nussbaum; and Strauss’ Zueig- 
nuig. Works by Chausson, Fauré and 
Falla led to a final group comprising 
Hutchinson’s Old Mother Hubbard; 
Diack’s Little Polly Flinders ; and ar- 
rangements of Sometimes Ah Feel 
Like a Motherless Chile by H. T. 
Burleigh, and of Wait Till Ah Put on 
Mah Crown by William Reddick. The 
audience was cordial. B. 


Westminster Choir, March 20 


The Westminster Choir, John 
Finley Williamson, conductor, which 
for some years has confined its New 
York appearances to assisting various 
orchestral organizations, gave a con- 
cert of its own in the Town Hall on 
March 20 before a large and enthu- 
siastic audience. 

Mr. Williamson arranged his pro- 
gram in a somewhat haphazard way. 
Thus Paladilhe was sandwiched be- 
tween Palestrina and Durante, and 
there was a superabundance of Amer- 
ican compositions and arrangements 
not all of equal merit. However, good 
choral singing is always to be enjoyed 
no matter what the subject and it must 






















































be said that the choir sang very well, 
indeed. 

The more sedate numbers such as 
Palestrina’s Exaltabo and a portion of 
a Bach motet were the nfost interest- 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Toscanini Presents 
Beethoven Program 


The program of the NBC Sym- 
phony under Arturo Toscanini the af- 
ternoon of March 15 was confined to 
Beethoven. It began with a _ noble 
performance of the Consecration of 
the House, one of the finest of the 
Beethoven overtures though rather 
absurdly neglected and undervalued by 
most conductors. Mr. Toscanini’s 
spacious and lofty reading should 
serve as a definite corrective. The 
concert offered, in addition, a number 
from the Creatures of Prometheus 
ballet and a superb presentation of the 
Pastoral Symphony. 

There will be many centenary com- 
memorations of Mendelssohn’s death 
these months to come but it may be 
questioned whether many will exceed 
in beauty the concert conducted by 
Mr. Toscanini on the afternoon of 
March 30. The program consisted of 
only two numbers—the Octet and the 
Reformation Symphony. The last- 
named is definitely not one of its com- 
poser’s masterpieces. It has all the 
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Ben Hyams, CBS music annotator 


earmarks of an “occasional” piece, 
adroitly manufactured, perhaps, but far 
more willed than inspired and 
thematically weak. About the most in- 
teresting thing in it is that threefold 
citation of the Dresden Amen, which 
also symbolizes the Grail in Parsifal 
and whose quotation always agitates 
uninformed listeners, who immediately 
conclude that Wagner must have pil- 
fered the stores of Mendelssohn. How- 
ever, when presented with such 
breadth and majestic sonority as Mr. 
Toscanini brought to the score on this 
occasion (the work is one of his old 
favorites) the Reformation Symphony 
actually sounds better than it is and 
almost conveys the illusion of great- 
ness. 

The Octet is in quite a different 
case. Why this composition should 
have been suffered to lapse into such 
neglect for years is hard to under- 
stand. Actually, it is the first priceless 
work that Mendelssohn created (he 
wrote it when he was sixteen, barely 
a year before the Midsummer Night’s 
Dream Overture) and it ranks in elfin 
delicacy of fancy only a step below 
the more famous orchestral piece. Mr. 
Toscanini gave it in the enlarged ver- 
sion for strings made by Mendelssohn 
himself. The performance had a 
transparence, a sparkle and a fila- 
mentous grace quite beyond descrip- 
tion. It should serve to rehabilitate 
the Octet in the chamber music and 
orchestral repertoire for years to 
come. 


Boston Pops Return 
To Air April 29 

The Boston Pops Concerts will re- 
place the Tuesday night Boston Sym- 
phony broadcasts over ABC beginning 
April 29. The broadcasts will be heard 
over ABC each Tuesday from 8:30 to 
9:30 ‘p.m., EST, through June 24. 
Arthur Fiedler will be the conductor. 
He has presided over these concerts 
since 1930. 

William L. Marshall, producer, and 
Gene Hamilton, announcer, on the 
regular Boston Symphony Orchestra 
series will continue in these capacities 
for the Boston Pops Concerts. 





Mutual Bills Summer Musicals 

Two new Sunday shows were added 
to the Mutual program schedule on 
April 6. A musical show, Take These 
Notes, featuring Sylvan Levin's Or- 
chestra, has been scheduled for the 
2 to 2:15 p.m., EST, slot vacated by 
Warden’s Crime Cases. The second 
show, Voices of Strings, featuring 
vocalist Don Moreland and _ Bob 
Trendler conducting the orchestra, 
will occupy the 8:30 to 8:45 p.m., 
EST, time period vacated by Special 
Investigator. 





NBC Symphony to Play 
In Columbia Festival 

The NBC Symphony will partici- 
pate in the third annual Festival of 


Contemporary Music at Columbia 
University, May 12-18. The NBC 


Symphony concert, under the direc- 
tion of Alfred Wallenstein, will be 
broadcast on the NBC network on 
the Orchestras of the Nation series, 
May 17 (3:00 pm., EST). Mr. Wal- 
lenstein is regular director of the Los 
Angeles Symphony Orchestra. 





“Invitation” Marks 


Fourth Season 


New Work by Anthony 
Collins Is Given Premiere 
under Saidenburg 


Invitation to Music (CBS, 11:30 to 
12:00 P.M., E.S.T.) celebrated its 
fourth anniversary on the airways on 
April 2 with a broadcast which orig- 
inated from the Trinity Chapel of 
St. Paul’s Church. At that time 
Bach’s Fourth Brandenburg Concerto 
was played, conducted by Daniel 
Saidenburg. Alexander Schneider was 
the soloist. 

On April 9 the program brought 
out the first performance of Anthony 
Collins’, Hogarth Suite for solo oboe 
and strings with Mitchell Miller as 
oboe soloist. A second Collins work, 
the Overture, The Dancing Master, 
opened the program. The composer, 
known for his opera and movie scores, 
conducted. Ben Hyams continues as 
annotator of the series. 


Haydn Horn Work 
Given Premiere 


Harry Hoffmann Plays Concerto 
with Charleston Symphony— 
Recording Made 





CHARLESTON, W. Va.—What was 
thought to be the premiere in this 
country of Haydn’s Concerto No. 2 in 
D for horn and orchestra was given 
at the triple concerts of the Charleston 
Symphony, March 22, 23 and 24, at 
the Shrine Mosque with Harry W. 
Hoffmann, leader of the orchestra’s 
French horn section, as soloist. 

Mr. Hoffmann played in brilliant 
fashion and was especially successful 
in conveying the plaintive mood of the 
lovely adagio movement. The last 24 
measures of the final allegro were of 
his own composition, and were de- 
signed to provide a climactic ending 
as opposed to the Haydn ending which 
allows the horn to be almost com- 
pletely supplanted by the orchestra at 
the close. 

A recording of the concerto was 
made by radio station WCHS at the 
March 23 concert under the direction 
of Antonio Modarelli, conductor. The 
station will make a gift of the record- 


ing to the Haydn Society of the 
United States. 
The program played in _ spirited 


manner by the orchestra also included 
Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony, 
Fetes and Prelude to the Afternoon 
of a Faun by Debussy, Prelude to The 
Deluge by Saint-Saéns, Ballet Suite 
by Rameau-Mottl and Romanian 
Rhapsody No. 1 by Enesco. 
Bayarp F. Ennis 





Stopak Lists World Premiere 
For Bate Concerto 

The Saturday Concert by the ABC 
Symphony, conducted by Josef Stopak 
(Saturdays, 5 to 6 p.m., EST, ABC) 
will present the world premiere of a 
new Concerto for Viola and Orchestra 
by the celebrated British composer, 
Stanley Bate, on the program of April 
26. Emanuel Vardi is scheduled for 
the solo part. 
Billings Music Featured 
on ABC Broadcast 


A special Easter presentation of 
Early Americana Music, featuring 


compositions of William Billings who 
wrote the New England Psalm-Singer 
in 1770, was broadcast over ABC 
on April 6. Oliver Daniel edited the 
Billings music. The program included 
a choral octet, a 12 piece string en- 
semble and an arrangement by ballad 
singer Tom Scott entitled From a 
Sacred Harp. 





Krehm Plays on 
All-Chicago Program 


Cuicaco—Of special interest to mu- 
sic lovers in the middle west was an 
“all-Chicago” program broadcast over 
WCFL on April 9 with Ida Krehm 
as soloist with the Chicago Symphony, 
sponsored by the Chicago Title and 
Trust Company. Miss Krehm played 
Saint-Saens’ Piano Concerto in G 
Minor. The conductor was Tauno 
Hannikainen, who has been appointed 


assistant conductor of the Chicago 
Symphony when Artur’ Rodzinski 
takes over next season. 
Elaine Malbin Sings 
on Serenade to America 

Elaine Malbin, soprano, has been 
signed for regular appearances on 


Serenade to America (NBC, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Friday, 6:15 p.m., EST) 
under the batons of H. Leopold Spi- 
talny and Milton Katims. The early 
summer will find Miss Malbin making 
two New York concert appearances as 
well. She will sing at the Carnegie 
Pops on May 7 under David Broek- 
man and on May 31 under Sigmund 
Romberg. 
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(Continued from page 23) 
ing, also the Brahms setting of Psalm 
51, “Have Mercy Upon Me, O God!” 
This was sung in memory of Mrs, H. 
E. Talbott, the original sponsor of the 





choir. Handel, in one of his lighter 
moods, was represented by Haste 
Thee, Nymph. 


Arrangements of American tunes 
and street cries from various parts of 
the country, some of them made espe- 
cially for the choir, were much ap- 
plauded. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. William- 
son will bring his singers soon again 
to New York for our delectation. 


Peter Jarrett, Pianist, March 22 


Highly individual and _ sensitive 
playing lifted the afternoon debut of 
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Peter Jarrett Geo. Chavchavadze 


Peter Jarrett, Hawaiian pianist, in 
Town Hall quite out of the routine. 
Unlike many young keyboard artists 
of the day, Mr. Jarrett did not try to 
take his audience by storm, but rather 
to devote himself to the intrinsic 
beauty and character of the music on 
his program. He is a born lyricist and 
his performances, even of Beethoven 
and Brahms, were notable for their 
consistent clarity of purpose and sing- 
ing quality. Where fistfuls of notes 
and thunderous octaves were appro- 
priate he supplied them but one never 
had the sense that he had to rely on 
such primitive means to hold his lis- 
teners. 

The four Capriccios and four Inter- 
mezzos making up Brahms’ Opus 76 
were played as a group. Not only did 
this enable one to get into the mood 
of the works, but it showed how 
closely Mr. Jarrett had studied each 
one, for there was not a trace of 
monotony. The Bach-Tausig Toccata 
and Fugue in D Minor and Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata, Op. 110, opened the 
recital, In the Debussy and Chopin 
pieces, which with Liszt’s Funérailles 
completed the program, Mr. Jarretf’s 
poetic imagination again was evident. 
He was warmly applauded. Z 


George Chavchavadze, Pianist 

George Chavchavadze, pianist, gave 
his first local recital in several years 
at Carnegie Hall on March 23. His 
program opened with Beethoven’s 
Waldstein Sonata and concluded with 
a Chopin group which included the G 
Minor Ballade, the A Flat Polonaise 
and the Berceuse. Debussy’s Suite for 
the Piano and the artist’s own concert 
arrangement of pieces from de Falla’s 
El Amor Brujo formed the middle 
part of the recital. 

Mr. Chavchavadze’s best work was 
done unquestionably in the showy 
series of pieces which he put together 
out of Falla’s masterpiece. This he 
performed with much glitter of tech- 
nique, plenty of color and glamour of 
tone. It was spectacular playing of the 
kind which never fails to exercise an 
effect. The audience responded with 
enthusiasm to the brilliancy of these 
virtuoso elements. Mr. Chavchavadze 
seemed less in his element in the 
Beethoven Sonata, which revealed 
some strange vagaries of rhythm and 
style. His Chopin was likewise open 
to question, though it had intermittent 
flashes of brilliance and color. 


John Seully, Tenor, March 23 


_ An unusual program added special 
interest to the appearance of John 
Seully, tenor, in Times Hall. 
Stradella’s Per Pieta and Scarlatti’s 
Chi Vuole Innarmorarsi and three old 
English songs, Have You Seen But a 
White Lily Grow, Pastime with Good 
Company and Once I Loved a Maiden 
Fair, made up the first group. Four 
contemporary American songs fol- 
lower, Herbert Haufrecht’s The Old 
Woman, Charles Ives’ The Greatest 
Man, Elie Siegmeister’s Johnny Ap- 
pleseed and Wallingford Riegger’s Ye 
Banks and Braes o’ Bonnie Doone, 
the last in its first performance. Arias 
by Mozart and Massenet led to two 
Schubert and three Brahms Lieder. 
And Mr. Seully rounded out the list 
with four folk songs collected and 
arranged by John J. Niles, The Lass 


John Seully 


Ralph Hollander 


from the Low Countree, John Reilly, 
I Wonder as I Wander and My 
Horses Ain’t Hungry. Leo Mueller 
was the accompanist. Mr. Seully was 
cordially received. B. 


Ralph Hollander, Violinist (Debut) 


A sensitive and dynamic young 
musician, Ralph Hollander gave his 
first New York violin recital in Town 
Hall on March 24. Although this was 
Mr. Hollander’s solo concert debut, 
he had appeared earlier this season 
with the Hollander Quartet at a re- 
cital given by Ruth Freeman. The 
program contained two novelties, one 
18th century and the other 20th, the 
first a Sonata in A by Geminiana, re- 
cently discovered in Italy by Adolfo 
Betti and sent to Mr. Hollander for 
his debut, and the second an interest- 
ing new Suite by Johan Franco. | 

Mr. Hollander, who was obviously 
more concerned with the musical value 
of his program than he was with its 
spectacular aspects, also played 
Mozart’s Violin Concerto in D (K. 
271a) with his own cadenzas, Bach’s 
Partita in D Minor for violin alone, 
Ernest Bloch’s Nigun and Paganini’s 
La Campanella in the Kreisler ver- 
sion. ; 

In spite of nervousness which 
persisted through much of the recital, 
Mr. Hollander gave an impressive 
account of himself. His tone was 
finely grained in quality and com- 
mendably free from that constant 
straining for syrupy volume and 
sweetness at the expense of musical 
logic which is obsession of so many 
young violinists. In the Mozart con- 
certo his taste and sense of phrase 
came to the fore, and as the evening 
progressed he grew steadier in his 
tempos. Ada Kopetz was the intelli- 
gent, if heavy-handed, pianist. The 
audience gave Mr. Hollander a 
markedly cordial welcome. Ss. 


Oratorio Society Sings 
Bach B Minor Mass 


Every year a large audience, many 
of its members faithful attendants of 
long standing, comes to hear the New 
York Oratorio Society give its annual 
complete performance of Bach’s Mass 
in B Minor, and Carnegie Hall was 
filled on March 25 for the 21st observ- 
ance of this admirable tradition. 
Alfred Greenfield conducted and the 
vocal soloists were Rose Dirman, 
soprano; Pauline Pierce, contralto; 
Willard Young, tenor; and Clifford 
Harvuot, bass-baritone. Solo instru- 
mentalists were Frank Gullino, violin; 
Frederick Wilkins, flute; Lois Wann 
and Ferdinand Prior, oboes; Robert 
Lanhold, trumpet; Wilbur Weldon, 
French horn; Harrison Potter, piano; 
and Hugh Porter, organ. 

Both Miss Pierce and Mr. Harvuot 
sang notably well. Seldom does one 
hear the long and sometimes ponder- 
ous phrases of the Quoniam_ so 
eloquently sung as Mr. Harvuot per- 
formed them. And in the Agnus Dei 
Miss Pierce also soared above tech- 
nical preoccupations and caught the 
tenderness and reverence of this peer- 
less aria. 

Several of the instrumentalists also 
distinguished themselves, and_ the 
trumpet and horn soloists rose to the 
dizziest heights of Bach’s scoring with 
commendable accuracy. As for the 





chural singing and the conducting, it 
would be ungrateful to apply too rigid 
a scale of judgment to so devoted an 
undertaking. Suffice it to say that 
everyone obviously did his best. S. 


Verda Lynn, Soprano, March 23 


Musical intelligence and a com- 
mendable enterprise in learning un- 
familair songs were evidenced at the 
debut recital of Verda Lynn, soprano, 
in Times Hall. The opening group 
of airs by Handel and Scarlatti and 
Gluck’s Divinites du Styx was con- 
ventional enough, but in her choice of 
Brahms songs Miss Lynn avoided the 
obvious with Vorschneller Schwur, 
Maienkatzchen and Wie froh und 
frisch mein Sinn sich hebt, three mas- 
terpieces which are heard lamentably 
infrequently. Two other Brahms Lied- 
er, French songs by Duparc, Debussy, 


(Continued on page 26) 
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(Continued from page 25) 
Fourdrain and Georges, and works by 
Giannini, Sargent and Kingsford 
completed the program. Miss Lyrin 
sang earnestly, and her voice in the 
middle range had a surety which was 
lost when she forced top tones. Her 
interpretations would have profited 
from a greater command of psycho- 
logical nuance and a production which 
would have given the voice more 
warmth and freedom. Robert Payson 
Hill was the accompanist. The audi- 
ence was cordial. 





Helen Kwalwasser, Violinist (Debut) 

Helen Kwalwasser, violinist, made 
a pleasant New York debut at the 
Town Hall on March 25. The young 
lady, who is only 19, is a native of 
Syracuse. With Eugene Helmer at 


the piano she undertook a program 
consisting of Kreisler’s edition of the 
Tartini A major Fugue, Brahms’ 
Thun Sonata for violin and piano, 
3ruch’s G Minor Concerto, a Sonatine 


by Jean Frangaix, Six Romanian 
Dances by Bela Bartok and short 
pieces by Kabalevsky, Engel, Wie- 


niawski and Milhaud. 

Miss Kwalwasser was warmly ac- 
claimed and with reason. While she 
will undoubtedly grow and deepen in 
her art she already plays with fluency, 
sensitiveness and musical feeling. She 
collaborated with Mr. Helmer in a 
performance of the Brahms Sonata 
characterized by a delicate lyrical 
beauty, poetic feeling and an artless- 
ness wholly ingratiating. Miss Kwal- 
wasser’s technique was equal to the 
problems that confronted her; and if 
the tone she draws is not voluminous, 
she never forces it beyond limits of 
beauty. Bruch’s ancient war-horse 
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Helen Kwalwasser Ruth and Nell Rankin 


sounded surprisingly fresh at her 
hands. The youthful artist, in short, 
is a refreshing find. 4 


Ruth and Nell Rankin, 
Soprano and Contralto (Debut) 


Ruth and Nell Rankin, soprano and 
contralto respectively, hailing from 
Alabama, made their New York debut 
on March 27, in the Town Hall before 
a sold-out house which overflowed 
onto the stage. 

The sisters provided an agreeable 
program and off the beaten track for 
the most part, though Brahms’ ineluc- 
table Die Schwestern was amongst 
the offerings. Leading off with an 
unfamiliar duet by Paisiello and a 
Sonata in two movements by Handel 
the accompaniment to which was by 
Brahms, they went on to the works 
by Schumann and Brahms. Then the 
soprano took the stage with arias 
from The Marriage of Figaro and 
La Forza del Destino. A group of 
duets with French texts, by Chausson, 
Franck and Saint-Saéns followed and 
then the contralto offered Prétres de 
Baal from Le Prophéte. The final 
group in English was by Cimara, 
Vogrich and Dvorak. 

While it is open to question whether 
a recital of this sort can ever avoid 
a certain monotony, the Misses Rankin 
did excellent work. Their timing was 
accurate and team work above re- 
proach. That their work as soloists 
was somewhat less treasurable was 
due more to selection than individual 
effort as both singers were at all times 
musical and intelligent in their ap- 
proach. Saint-Saéns’ El Desdichado 
(which, being interpreted, means The 
Unfortunate) in bolero tempo was 
agreeable and both the Handel and the 
Paisiello definitely worth hearing. 

The Misses Rankin brought a note 
of variety to the concert season and an 
agreeable one as was evidenced by the 
pleasure the large audience took in 
their singing. H. 


Gertrude Bonime, Pianist 

Gertrude Bonime, pianist, who has 
not played in New York for some 
years and who during the late war 
was with the Women’s Army Corps, 
appeared in the Town Hall on the 
afternoon of March 23. For her 
classical numbers Miss Bonime chose 
five excerpts from the Well-tempered 
Clavier and Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 
101. The Bach was the better of these. 
Following the intermission, she 
offered Lamentations of Granados, 
four familiar Debussy pieces and as a 
close, Falla’s Ritual Dance of Fire. 

While one could not invariably 
agree with Miss Bonime in the matter 
ot tempos, much of her playing was 
sensitive and well proportioned and 
showed a definite insight into what she 
was offering. , D. 


Harod Kohon, Violinist, March 31 


Harold Kohon, violinist, gave a re- 
cital at the Town Hall and gained 
the applause of a numerous audience. 
He was heard in a Mozart sonata, 
Bach’s unaccompanied Sonata in G 
Minor, the Paganini Concerto and a 
group of modern pieces by Dukelsky, 
Kleinsinger, Maklakiewicz and Dello 
Joio, the last named a piece called 
Ite Missa Est. It was in this num- 
ber, moreover, that the young man 


accomplished some of his best play- 
ing of the evening. 

The modern pieces on his list were, 
indeed, the best things he did. They 
seemed to appeal more to his musical 
sympathies than the works of Bach, 
Mozart or even Paganini. For the 
last-named war horse he possesses the 
needed mechanical equipment and 
presented it with a certain technical 
glitter, if not with all that daring and 
flamboyance an outstanding virtuoso 
performance presupposes. 


Marc Brown, Violinist 


Marc Brown, a young New York 
violinist, made an auspicious debut in 
the Town Hall on the afternoon of 
March 23, with Brooks Smith at the 
piano. 

By a curious coincidence, his pro- 
gram opened with a Sonata by 
Gemiani, arranged by Salmon. The 
composer, not over familiar figured on 
another program the same week. The 
work proved interesting and was well 
played. This was followed by a good 
rendition of Beethoven’s Sonata Op. 
24, the adagio being especially well 
done. Following the intermission, 

(Continued on page 32) 
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concert. Mr. Kurtz conducted the 
Haydn Symphony pleasantly, though 
the hearer is not likely to revert to 
the performance as to a memorable 
experience. Lalo’s Symphony Espa- 
gnole went in one ear and out of the 


other in much the same way. Mr. 
Corigliano disposed of the solo part 
with technical efficiency and a thin 
tone, if without much of the dash and 
espiéglerie which along make the 
shoddy measures of this antiquated 
piece supportable. The guest from 


Kansas City gave the violinist an ef 
ficient accompaniment. 
Mahler’s 


sounded 
than it 


Perhaps this 


First Symphony 
considerably less problematic 
has on past occasions. 
happened because Mr. Kurtz avoided 
any search for deep meanings and 
cosmic philosophies. It was simply 
good “theatre” against a background 
of painted canvas. Mahler’s “nature 
sounds” and folk themes appeared less 
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Jennie Tourel 


chargeful than other conductors have 
made them. On the other hand, ore 
missed the irony which lends point to 
the grotesque funeral march of the 
third movement. The audience greeted 
the work with applause seasoned with 
scattered cheers. 4 


Mahler’s symphony was repeated at 
the Sunday afternoon concert on 
March 23. The soloist this time (as 
he had been at the Philharmonic- 
Symphony event of the previous 
evening) was Isaac Stern, who played 
the Prokofieff Violin Concerto in 
highly praiseworthy fashion. Mr. 
Stern easily surmounted the technical 
difficulties of the work and his tone 
was of excellent quality throughout. 
He also set forth in notable style the 
rhythmic nature of the concerto. He 
was admirably accompanied by Mr. 
Kurtz. 

At the evening concert the audience 
heard a Suite for Strings, as arranged 
by Ettore Pinelli, an Italian violinist 
who utilized three movements of violin 
sonatas by Corelli to make up a 
fascinating work. At the March 23 
concert Corelli was replaced by Ros 
sini’s Gazza Ladra Overture. , a 


Jennie Tourel with Orchestra, 
F. Charles Adier, Conductor 


With the New York Chamber Or 


chestra under F. Charles Adler fur 
nishing the instrumental support. 
Jennie Tourel gave a concert at 


Carnegie Hall on March 26. An audi 
ence of fair size applauded frantically, 
recalling the artist again and again 
and, in one case, insisting on a repeti 
tion of an offering. The program, to 


be candid, was a kind of bargain- 
counter assortment, without definite 
objective or design. Mme. Tourel 


began with the Stradella Per Pieta. 
followed by two Purcell numbers— 
Dido’s Lament and the humorous 
What Can We Poor Females Do? 
Then came the aria Deh! Per Questo, 
from Mozczart’s Titus, the Rondo from 
Rossini’s Cenerentola, and a consider- 
able aria (prefaced with an instru- 
mental introduction) from Respighi’s 
Maria FEgiziaca. A_ final group 
brought Ravel’s Kaddisch. Bizet’s 
Adieu de l’Hotesse Arabe, Chausson’s 
Chanson Perpetuelle and two songs by 
Guarnieri, Tristezza and Sai Arue, the 
second being encored and the com- 
poser taking bows from a box. Purely 
orchestral contributions were a Svm- 


phony in E Flat, by Philipp Em- 
manuel Bach, the Overture to 
Mozart’s Titus and a couple of 


marches and an interlude by Poulenc. 

There were admirable moments dur- 
ing the evening yet on the whole the 
concert left one strangelv unsatisfied. 
Mme. Tourel did exquisite things. 
with her accustomed _ sensitiveness, 
musicianship and taste. For _ this 
listener her finest achievement was 
the Titus aria, in which her distinction 
as a Mozart singer was beautifullv’ 
evident, and in the Respighi’s air 
which, though musically unimportant. 
might have been written with the 
Tourel voice and expressive quality 
in mind. Ravel’s Kaddisch was also 
deeply moving and Bizet’s enchanting 
Adieu de l’Hotesse Arabe bewitch- 
ingly delivered, with just that heady 
sensuousness it requires. 

Withal, one has heard Mme. Tourel 
when her tones have sounded more 
consistently smooth and lustrous. For 





has executed the 
Rossini Rondo with 
greater sparkle and brilliancy. It is 
undeniable, likewise, that smaller 
spaces than Carnegie Hall, are more 
congenial to her subtle and delicate 
art. P. 


one thing she 
bravura of the 


Heifetz and Kurtz Introduce 
Korngold Violin Concerto 


Philharmonic - Symphony. Efrem 
Kurtz, conductor. Soloist, Jascha 
Heifetz, violinist. Carnegie Hall, 


March 27, 
Symphony No. 1 
Concerto for Violin 

ee ag ve velnabedwes 

(Mr. Heifetz) 

Daphnis et Chloe, Suite No. 2....Ravel 

Concerto for Violin and Orchestra in 

D, Op. 35..Erich Wolfgang Korngold 

(First New York Performance— 
Jascha Heifetz) 

Hollywood is writ large over Mr. 
Korngold’s new Concerto, of which 
St. Louis had been blessed with the 
world premiere about six weeks 
earlier. The movie palace was its 
cradle. The film theatre and swanky 
night club orchestras supplied its 
swaddling clothes, embroidered with 
quivering vibraphone sounds and other 
up-to-date bedizenments. Stretches of 
syrupy melody fill the first two 
movements (a Moderato Nobile and an 
Andante, respectively) with a finale 
striving with livelier tunes and 
rhythms to shake off the burden  f 
cloying sentimentalities. It is more or 
less the kind of music Mr. Korngold 


evening : 


‘ Shostakovich 
and Orchestra, 
.Mozart 






































has been writing all his life. Parts ot 
it remind one vaguely of Die Tote 
Stadt, others remotely echo bits of the 
more undistinguished cantilena of 
Richard Strauss. There is much shrill 
writing for the violin in the high posi- 
tions on the E string. Details, how- 
ever, are hardly necessary on a gaudy 
patchwork of such elaborate unim- 
portance. The big audience applauded 
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rando for the first time this season and 
made the most of a role which is 
usually soon forgotten after the fire- 
works begin. Thelma Votipka, Lodo- 
vico Oliviero and George Cehanovsky 
had small roles. With Cesare Sodero 
conducting in the vein, it was alto- 
gether a memorable afternoon, a real 
triumph for everyone concerned. 


The Barber of Seville, April 5 


The season’s final Barber of Seville, 
with Francesco Valentino Figaro, 
Ferruccio Tagliavini as the Count, 
Patrice Munsel as Rosina, Salvatore 
Baccaloni as Dr. Bartolo, Giacomo 
Vaghi as Don Basilio, Thelma Altman 
as Berta and, in other roles, John 
Baker, Anthony Marlowe and Lud- 
wig Burgstaller, was given on April 


5. Pietro Cimara conducted. N. 
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Casella Dead After Long Illness 





Barzacchi 


One of the last photographs of Alfredo Casella, taken while he was composing 
at the piano 


GREAT loss for the musical 

world in general and that of 
Italy in particular, has been  sus- 
tained in the death of Alfredo Cas- 
ella in Rome on March 15, after a 
painful illness of nearly five years in 
duration. 

All who are familiar with the works 
of the composer will realize what a 
loss his death is, but only those in 
Italy who have followed the compos- 
ing activities of Casella during the 
past 20 years can understand how 
great it is in view of his many- 
sided personality, his intelligence and 
tireless activity in the interests of 
music in general, of Italian musical 
culture and taste. This taste, when 
Casella returned to Italy in 1915, after 
a voluntary exile of 20 years in Paris, 
was deplorable and threatened to be- 
come fossilized in the melodramatic 
“verismo” school. The figure of 
Casella is predominant in the move- 
ment dedicated to modern music and 
which reveals numerous tendencies 
which might be included in the title 
“rebellion and research’: rebellion 
against routine and the _ coldly 
academic, and search for new ele- 
ments of expression, a new lexicon 
and synthesis more in touch with 
modern sentiment and more adequate 
psychologically. 

Casella was among the pioneers cf 
the Italian musical renascence, to- 
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gether with Malipiero and Pizzetti, 
though he differed materially from 
both. 

He was born in Turin in 1883 and 
would have reached his 64th year next 
July. 

The music of Casella includes 70 
works, in addition to numerous tran- 
scriptions, elaborations and revisions, 
and ended with the important Mass 
for Peace for solo voices, chorus and 
orchestra, written during 1943 and ‘44 
when he was already ill and when 
Rome was occupied by the Germans. 
It was produced in December, 1945. 
This composition merits careful study 
because, together with the concerto for 
harp and the concerto for strings, 
piano and percussion, composed dur- 
ing the same period, it reveals new 
characteristics of his art. Among the 
last works one should mention his 
revision of the Well-tempered Clavier 
of Bach which, after the transcriptions 
of Ferrucio Busoni, remain the best. 

Guipo M. GattT! 
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Osbourne McConathy 

PATTENBURG, N. J.—Osbourne Mc- 
Conathy, an important figure in the 
field of music education, died at his 
home here on April 2. He was 72 
years old. He 
had been since 
1925 chief edi- 
tor of the music 
publications of 
the Silver Bur- 
dette Company. 

A native of 
Kentucky, when 
only 18 he was 
made assistant 
supervisor of 
music in the 
public schools of 
Louisville. He 
studied harmony, 
composition and 
conducting with 


©. McConathy Karl Schmidt, 
voice with Oc- 
tavia Hensel and_ school music 


methods with Luther Whiting Mason. 
In 1903, he became supervisor of mu- 
sic in the schools of Chelsea, Mass. 
He had already, in 1902, had his first 
experience as an editor, collaborating 
in a series of music readers for ele- 
mentary pupils. In Chelsea, he con- 
ducted a chorus and orchestra and 
edited a series of choruses for general 
use. In 1912, Mr. McConathy was 
made managing editor for the Silver 
Burdette Company and at the same 








time, professor of music methods and 
director of the department of public 
school and community music at North- 
western University. He came to New 
York in 1925, as chief editor for Silver 
Burdette and began the compilation of 
The Music Hour series for primary 
and intermediate grades. Ten years 
later he began a series for all grades 
of senior high schools. He had also 
acted as instructor at the summer ses- 
sions of some of the country’s most 
important educational institutions. 
Two sons and a daughter survive, his 
wife having died in 1932. 





Willem Pijper Dies 
In Holland 


Willem Pijper, one of the most out- 
spoken and critical musical minds of 
our time, died in Holland on March 
19. Pijper was born in Zeist, Nether- 
lands, Sept. 8, 1894, and received a 
classical education and studied com- 
position with the late Johan Wag- 
enaar. The last 17 years he was Direc- 
tor of the Rotterdam Conservatory of 
Music 

As a composer Pijper’s most produc- 
tive period was that between 1920 and 
1933 when his only completed opera, 





Willem Pijper 


the Symphonic Drama, Halewijn, was 
presented at the Festival of the Inter- 
national Society for Contemporary 
Music, held that year in Amsterdam. 

His most important works are mu- 
sical settings of classical dramas, three 


versions of Sophocles’ Antigone, 
Euripides’ De Bacchanten and De 


Cykloop, three Symphonies, of which 
the second and the third were widely 
performed by Pierre Monteux, also in 
the U. S. Pijper wrote chamber mu- 
sic for all thinkable combinations, in- 
cluding many sonatas and string quar- 
tets. During the German occupation 
Pijper started to work on a second 
opera of which he finished only the 
first act. Pijper’s importance seems to 
be a forerunner and a mentor of a 
group of younger comiposers. 

From 1918 on Pijper wrote many 
essays on the musical topics of the 
day. Many of these brilliantly written 
articles were published in two volumes 
in 1929 and 1930 and would, if trans- 
lated into English, prove highly origi- 
nal and controversial. 

JoHAN FRANCO 


George Fergusson 


George Fergusson, baritone, and 
since 1921, a well-known teacher of 
singing in New York, died in Lenox 
Hill Hospital on March 24. He had 
been in poor health for several years. 
He was born in Scotland, 82 years 
ago. At the age of 21, he came to 
America and studied singing in Chi- 
cago and Minneapolis and finally in 
1894 with the late George Sweet in 
New York where he also held impor- 
tant church positions. Returning to 
Europe in 1897, he sang in concert and 
briefly in opera, appearing at Covent 
Garden. He settled in Berlin as a 


teacher about 1900, and taught there 
until World War I when he was in- 
terned as an alien. During his intern- 
ment he spent much time perfecting 


himself in and 


foreign languages 








learned to speak Russian. He came 
back to America in 1921 and settled 
in New York. He was one of the 
founders of the American Academy 
of Teachers of Singing. His wife and 
one son survive. 


Felix Fox 

Boston.—Felix Fox, pianist and 
teacher, died in Beth Israel Hospital 
here on March 25, after a brief ill- 
ness. He was 70 years old. Born in 
Breslau, May 25, 1876, he was brought 
to Boston at the age of five and re- 
ceived his first musical instruction 
here and in New York. In 1892, he 
went to Leipzig, where he studied 
piano under Reinecke and harmony 
with Jadassohn. He received the Hel- 
big prize for a performance of a 
Widor concerto. The next two years 
he studied with Philippe in Paris. His 
formal debut was made in Leipzig in 
1896, and the following year he played 
in Paris, introducing some of Mac- 
Dowell’s music. He returned to the 
United States in 1897, making an ex- 
tensive concert tour and playing with 
leading orchestras. In 1898, with Carlo 
Buonamici he established a _ piano 
school here and was also for a time, 
director of music at Miss Porter’s 
School at Farmington, Conn. 


American Works 
Featured in Columbus 


Co_tumBus, O.—Twenty-seven com- 
positions by American composers 
were represented on the subscription 
and pop concert programs given by 
the Columbus Philharmonic under 
Izler Solomon during the 1946-47 sea- 
son which ended March 2. 

The United States led the nations 
represented, according to Jean Ram- 
sey Clymer, Philharmonic program 
annotator. 

Other nations were represented as 
follows: Germany 18; Russia 15; 
Italy 10; France 10; Austria 6; Eng- 
land 5; Bohemia or Czechoslovakia 3; 
Hungary 3; Norway 2; Finland 1; 
Poland 1; Belgium 1. ° 

Twenty-six compositions, including 
two world premieres, received first 
performances by the Philharmonic 
during the winter, and 13 standard 
symphonies and 13 standard overtures 
were played during the 20-week sea- 
son, Symphonic poems, rhapsodies, and 
fantasies totalled 15. Eighteen con- 
certos and work for instrumental solo- 
ists with the orchestra were played, 
while vocal works totalled 14. Suites, 
ballets and miscellaneous music _to- 
talled 19. V.B.K. 
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the music and Mr. Korngold bowed 
from a stage box. 

Presumably Mr. Heifetz’s perform- 
ance had the complete approval of the 
composer and was in all respects 
authoritative. Doubtless it will remain 
his property, for it is unlikely that 
there will be a stampede of violinists 
to beat each other to this new-minted 
prize. Mr. Kurtz supplied an accom- 
paniment which was, one may assume, 
to Mr. Korngold’s taste. The guest 
conductor’s other exploits were rather 
ress edifying and it takes no great 
effort of memory to recall better ac- 
countings of Shostakovich’s first (and 
best) symphony, let alone of Ravel’s 
Daphnis and Chloe music. Mr. 
Heifetz’s rendering of the Mozart 
Concerto, fluent and correct, was 
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Stokowski Conducts for Young People 


Exhibiting the same charm and 
power of personality which have had 
so potent an effect on adult audiences 
these many years, Leopold Stokowski 
appeared as guest conductor of the 
season’s final Young People’s concert 
by the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony in Carnegie Hall on April 5. 
When Beethoven’s Turkish March was 
play ed, he asked his young auditors, 
“Was Beethoven a Turk?” To which 
(the older audience members enjoy- 
ing the impish humor of the question 
quite as much as, though for different 
reasons than, the younger) a hearty 


chorus of “No!” was the answer. 
Villa-Lobos’ Little Train of the Cai- 
pira was the hit of the morning and 
had to be repeated. 

The first violins played the Preludio 
from Bach’s Partita in E and the 
violas were given Novacek’s Perpetu- 
um Mobile for their display piece. 
Bizet’s Prelude to Carmen, the scherzo 
from Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony 
and Mussorgsky’s Ballet of Chicks 
from Pictures at an Exhibition made 
up the rest of the program. Needless 
to say, the orchestra was in top form, 


and everyone had a good time. 5. 


Mibitive TT ee CC 








nevertheless singularly uninspiring. 
No doubt an off-day is a privilege of 
all flesh. P. 


On Sunday afternoon Mr. Heifetz 
was again the soloist in the Mozart 
and Korngold Concertos and Mr. 
Kurtz repeated the Ravel Daphnis and 
Chloe Suite, completing the program 
with the Haydn Symphony in G, 
No. 13 


On March 29 the Shostakovich and 
Ravel works were repeated. The pro- 
gram began with Rossini’s overture to 
La Gazza Ladra and was completed 
by Ania Dorfman’s performance of 
Beethoven’s C Minor Piano Concerto. 
Miss Dorfman’s was the recipient of 
much applause for her playing which 
was distinguished by her finely mould- 
ed tones and facile technique. H. 


Francescatti Is Soloist 
With Philadelphians 


Philadelphia Orchestra. Eugené Or- 
mandy, conductor. Zino Francescatti, 
violinist, assisting artist. Carnegie 
Hall, March 18, evening: 

Overture mpaaat: Violin 

CS eins 3008s eedaanee Beethoven 

Andante for oboe | and small 

orchestra .. 

John de Lancie, Oboist 

Nobilissima Visione (St. Francis) 

Hindemith 

There were many admirable features 
of this concert but perhaps the most 
memorable was Zino Francescatti’s 
performance of the Beethoven Violin 
Concerto. So familiar has_ the work 
become, and so difficult is it for vir- 
tuosi to approach it with anything like 
the freshness and excitement which it 
must originally have inspired that it 
has become a sort of musical ritual. 


-Kennan 


Not so with Mr. Francescatti. His 
electric vitality, clean, silvery tone 
and impeccable phrasing made _ the 


work almost glisten. Yet for all its 
technical brilliance, his performance 
was most gripping because of his emo- 
tional absorption in the music. Mean- 
ing, not effect, was the keynote of 
everything he did. A beautiful exam- 
ple of this was his treatment of the 
recitative-like passages of the first and 
second movements, which were always 
integrated with the orchestral part and 
not used for a Roman holiday of emo- 
tional abandon. 

Kent Kennan’s Andante has nothing 
new to say, but it is full of delicate 
nuances of orchestration and harmonic 
ingenuity. The soloist, John de Lancie, 
has a reedy, finely colored tone which 
made the most of the work, It was 
good to hear Hindemith’s St. Francis 
again, without the ballet and with an 
orchestra that can play it. Nobilissima 
Visione has neither the majestic pow- 
er of Mathis der Maler nor the dra- 
matic economy of Herodiade but it 
remains a memorable score. S. 


Ormandy Commemorates Brahms 
Philadelphia Orchestra. Eugene Or- 


mandy, conductor. Carnegie Hall, 
April 1, evening: All-Brahms Pro- 
gram. 

Academic Festival Overture; Symphony 


No. 3; Symphony No. 2 


Mr. Ormandy did the natural thing 
in giving an all-Brahms list for his 





concluding New York concert of the 
season, which fell two days before the 
semi-centenary of the composer’s 
death. There are, of course, a score of 
different ways of shaping a Brahms 
memorial program, but save for those 
who want soloists at all costs this was 
perhaps as sure-fire as any. So far as 
one could judge by the applause of the 
large audience and the obvious relish 
of the hearers everybody enjoyed a 
most rewarding evening, marked by 
plenty ef superb orchestral playing 
and an agreeable absence of problems. 

The Academic Overture opened the 
business of the occasion in rousing 
style and both of the symphonies were 
performed with unflagging vitality. 
Certain details, it is true, were some- 
what heavily italicized and it is pos- 
sible that Brahms might not invari- 
ably have seen eye to eye with various 
sentimental nuances of Mr, Ormandy’s 
reading. Still, the noble music was as 
alive and fresh as if completed the day 
before. If one recalls more memorable 
readings of the two symphonies few 
of late have been so rich in instru- 
mental sound, so buoyant and so ani- 
mating. 


Roesch Little Symphony 
Makes New York Debut 


Roesch Little Symphony. Clara 
Burling Roesch, conductor. Assisting 
artist: Lois Wann, oboe. Town Hall, 
March 9, afternoon: 

Suite for Strings in D..C. P. E. Bach 

Concerto for Oboe and String...... 

Orchestra ...... Cimarose-Benjamin. 
Miss Wann 
Symphonic Movement for Strings..... 
Roque Cordero 
(first performance) 

Concerto Grosso........ Ernest Bloch 

The first formal New York appear- 
ance of the Roesch Little Symphony 
resulted in some two-odd hours of 
refreshing and stimulating music-mak- 
ing. The playing of the sixteen string 
instruments by young women, all of 
whom were Juilliard Fellowship win- 
ners, was deft, clean and vigorous. 
Clara Burling Roesch, the conductor, 
directed without baton, show or pre- 
tense. Her control over both music 
and musicians was firm; her interpre- 
tations superior. 

Bloch’s Concerto Grosso was a fit- 
ting climax for the exceedingly well- 
planned program which commanded 
the audience’s interest from beginning 
to end. Roque Cordero’s Symphonic 
Movement which received its first per- 
formance was pleasantly dissonant and 
provocative. Its dramatic measures 
were built around rhythmic and _ har- 
monic figures rather than any kind of 
a well defined melodic line. Lois 
Wann, well-known hereabouts for her 
accomplished playing, turned out one 
of her usually fine performances of the 
Oboe Concerto. 





May L. Etts Presents Pupils 
In Public Recital 


Piano pupilsgof May L. Etts were 
presented in concert in the Carnegie 
Chamber Music Hall on the afternoon 
of March 23. Taking part were Eliza- 
beth Paluch, Eunice Kelly, Joan La 
Motte, Lucille La Porta, Joyce Shee- 
han, Fern Seeman, Eleanor Blumen- 
thal, Janet Eaton, Carl Riskin, Joan 
Latella, Donald Derse, Alice Krapf, 


Marelyn Rugen, Thomas Wasiak, 
Claire Mehling, Norma Lehmann, 
Barbara Gwasdoff, Marlene Tarnower, 
Virginia Sipp, Bruno Akner, Asta 
Wittekind, Sheila Wasserman, Nan- 
ette Frank, Rita McNicholas, Grace 
O’Connor, Lucille di Napoli, Thomas 
Nichols, Frances Noto, Robert Derse, 
Jr., Elaine Denker, Barbara Mazerath, 
Walter Tramposch, Ruth Deutsch, 
Carolyn Small and Marie Polisi. 





Hour of Music Auditions 

The next audition for pianists to be 
selected for The Hour of Music con- 
certs at the Cosmopolitan Club, for 
1947-48 will be held at the studio of 
Harold Henry, 853 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City, May 6, at 10 A.M. 

Applicants must be under 30 years 
of age, and have had no professional 
New York debut. Judges are Harold 
Henry, Harold Morris and Frank 
Sheridan. For particulars and ap- 
pointment write Mrs. R. B. Lanier, 
123 East 35th Street, New York City. 
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For Chorus 





Noteworthy Choral Music 
In Galaxy's Latest Sheaf 
O* pronounced individuality is the 
new choral work, I. Hear the 
Sighing Winds, by Elinor Remick 
Warren, which comes from the Galaxy 
Music Corporation. Verses by Austin 
Harding have inspired one of the 
finest creative achievements that Mrs. 
Warren has yet placed to her credit. 
The writing for three-part women’s 
chorus is marked by resourceful 
craftsmanship, while the mystery of 
night and the cold, lonely wind is 
eloquently inherent in the music. The 
performance-time is four-and-a-half 
minutes. 

For three-part male chorus Galaxy 
has released a striking collection of 
Fourteen Folk Tunes for Young Men 
as compiled and arranged by Chan- 
ning Lefebvre, who finds it an 
encouraging sign of the times that 
young men, despite their many dis- 
tractions, still like to sing folk songs 
and so has prepared these for their 
use primarily while recognizing their 
suitability for any male chorus, espe- 
cially one harassed by a shortage of 
top tenors. The contents, representing 
twelve countries, have been well 
chosen and, needless to say, the ar- 
rangements have been expertly made. 


The Sicilian O Sanctissima, the 
spiritual, Somebody’s Knockin’ at 
your Door, and the German Ye 
Watchers and Ye Holy Ones rep- 
resent the sacred element, while 
among the secular songs are the 
chantey, Blow the Man Down, the 


French-Canadian Alouette, the Welsh 
Men of Harlech, the Russian Song of 
the Volga Boatmen and the Scottish 
My Love She’s But a Lassie Yet. 


Four Swiss Folk Songs 
Issued by Music Press 


EACHING out into new terri- 

tory, Music Press has brought out 
a set of Four Folk Songs from Swit- 
zerland in choral versions, as arranged 
and harmonized by Ernst Levy. This 
material comes with a stimulating as- 
pect of novelty. The arranger calls 
attention to the fact that to the three 
languages spoken in three geographi- 
cally distinct portions of Switzerland 
a fourth, Romanish, or Romantch, of 
Latin origin, which is spoken in the 
canton of Grisons, has recently been 
added as an official language. All four 
are represented in these songs. 

The Old Guggistown Song, from 
the canton of Bern, is given in Ale- 
manic and English; the Song of the 
Cowherds (Le Ranz des Vaches), 
from the canton of Fribourg, is in 
French and English; Mary of the 
Glacier, from the canton of Grisons, is 
in Romanish and English, and Fare- 
well to Soldiers’ Quarters, from the 


DU 





Italian and 
adaptations 
Harvey Officer. 
Mary of the Glacier is a song of spe- 
cial beauty in its simple devoutness, 
while The Old Guggistown Song has 


canton of Ticino, is in 
English. The English 
have been made by 


perhaps the most fragrant folksong 
flavor, but all are of uncommon inter- 
est. In each instance the arranger 
has either chosen the version he likes 
best of the various ones in existence 
or else made up a new one from dif- 
ferent variants. With the exception 
of the first song, which is needlessly 
sophisticated harmonically, the ar- 
rangements adhere to an appropriate 
harmonic style. Two choral versions 
are published, one for four-part mixed 
chorus, the other for women’s voices 
in four parts. 

Another noteworthy Music Press 
publication is Practical Polyphony, a 
collection of five easy anthems of the 
l6th century as edited by Ernest 
White. The object in issuing it has 
been to provide a practical text for 
choirs accustomed to this type of mu- 
sic and at the same time an introduc- 
tion to it for singers to whom it- is 
unfamiliar. The works included are 
two Adoramus Te settings by Or- 
lando Di Lasso, Ave Maria by Jacob 
Arcadelt, an Adoramus Te by F. Ros- 
selli and an Adoramus Te also by 
Vincenzio Ruffo. This is a notably 
useful edition as there is little diffi- 
culty in any of the parts, while since 
they are so easy there is a correspond- 
ingly greater responsibility for preci- 
sion in singing and in the balance 
of tone and color. é 


For Solo Voice 


New Ricordi Songs 
Of Melodic Appeal 

EW songs issued by G. Ricordi & 

Co. include an especially effec- 
tive barcarolle by Anthony Paganucci 
entitled Alla Luna and an appealing 
Lullaby by Enzo Pascarella. The 
Paganucci song has a characteris- 
tically Italianate melodic line, graceful 
and suave and well designed for 
dramatic effectiveness. Not its least 
potent factor is the subtly swinging 
rhythmic pattern of the piano accom- 
paniment. It is written for high voice. 
Only the Italian text of F. Villa is 
given. It is a pity that no English 
version has been supplied. 

The Lullaby by Pascarella has the 
charm of straightforward simplicity 
and melodic tenderness. It has the 
gentle sway of three-four time, which 
is interrupted by an effective change 
to two-four time on the last page. 
English verses by James J. Wills 
provide the text. The range, which is 
confined to an octave, is for medium 
voice. s 





Reviews in Brief 
Three Elizabethan Poems, by David 


i 


2] 


JUST PUBLISHED 
Three American Folk Songs 


for a medium (or low) voice with piano. 


Harmonized and arranged by 


Katherine K. Davis . 
THE DEAF OLD WOMAN 
HE’S GOIN’ AWAY. . 
THE SOLDIER... 
GALAXY MUSIC CORPORATION, 50 W. 24 St., New York 10, N. Y. 
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Branson, Londou: Elkin (New York: 
Galaxy). A set of three fine art songs 
for medium voice, The Mortal Glance, 
The Wily Lover and Music, the 
words of the first and last being of 
anonymous source and those of the 
second being by Thomas Campion. 

Little One-Hush, by Harry Brook, 
words by M. Louise Haskins, Lon- 
don: Curwen (New York: G. 
Schirmer). An effective setting of an 
apealing text, for low medium voice. 

Manhattan Joy Ride and 3 A.M., by 
Paul Sargent, G. Schirmer. The first 
is an ingeniously humorous setting of 
Louise Richardson Dodd’s up-to-date 
verses, while the second is a quietly 
moodful setting of a quatrain by 
Isobel Harris. Medium range. 50¢ 
and 40¢, respectively). 

To Helen, by Elliot Griffis, Com- 
posers Press. An effectively melodic 
setting of a poem by Edgar Allen 
Poe, for medium voice. (40¢). 

Sleep, O Fallen Heroes, by David 
Bennett, C. Fischer. A  melodically 
and rhythmically straightforward set- 
ting of stanzas by Roland Roderick 
Rains, for medium voice. (50¢). 


What Will You Bring Me?, by 
Alec Wilder, G. Schirmer. A whim- 
sical little song for medium voice, 


with words by William Engvick that 
are marred by the distributing misuse 
of the word “shall”. (50¢). 

Straws in the Wind, by Victor 
Herbert and Abel Baer, C. Fischer. 
\n arrangement of a characteristically 
effective melody from Victor Her- 
bert’s Karma, with words by Stanley 
Adams. Medium range. 

Ne 


For Piano 





John Jacob Niles Sets 
Folk Tunes for Piano 


WO delightful and unusual ar- 

rangements of old American tunes 
for piano duet and two pianos by John 
Jacob Niles are published by G. 
Schirmer: The Carol of the Angels, 
an American carol, for duet (60¢), 
and My Little Mohee, a Kentucky 
folk song, for two pianos (60¢). Al- 
though these settings are well within 
the reach of young players they are 


not simplified in the unimaginative 
and primitive way in which many 
“arrangers” approach folk material 


and works by the masters. On the 
contrary, Mr. Niles has kept the spirit 
of the original tunes and has used the 
piano in original ways to produce col- 
ors suggestive of the human voice and 
folk instruments. One awaits addi- 
tions to his American Carols and 
American Folk Tunes series eagerly. 
There is all too little material of this 
high quality available. S 


Reviews in Brief 
For Two Pianos 

Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring, by 
J. S. Bach, arranged for two pianos 
by Victor Babin, Bruce Humphries, 
Inc. The noted chorale is set in this 
version with taste and regard both for 
flow and clarity. ($1.20). 

Sheep May Safely Graze (Schafe 
kOnnen sicher weiden) by J. S. Bach, 
arranged for two pianos by Victor 


Babin, Bruce Humphries, Inc. An- 
other famous air in an eminently 
playable version. ($1.20). 


Fiesta by Wilbur Chenoweth, G. 
Schirmer, Inc. Originally conceived 
as a work for piano and orchestra, tris 
composition is also well adapted to the 
two piano medium. The composer has 
indicated certain changes in perform- 
ance to achieve a balance between the 
two instruments. This work is not 
only suitable for concert purposes but 
will be enjoyed by amateurs as well 
for it is not impossibly difficult and 
its Spanish coloring is adeptly carried 
out. (Set of two copies, $1.50). 

Dance of the Tumblers from The 
Snow Maiden by Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
arranged for two pianos by Evelyn 
Berckman, G. Schirmer, Inc. (Set of 
two copies, $1.50). 








Paul Creston 


Victor Babin 


El Pelele (Goyescas) by Enrique 
Grandos, arranged for two pianos by 
Federico Longas, G. Schirmer, Inc. 
(Set of two copies, $1.50). 

Valse Brillante by Mana-Zucca, ar- 
ranged for two pianos by Maxine H. 
Ihrer, G. Schirmer Inc. (Set of two 
copies, $1.25). 


Reviews in Brief 
For Piano Solo 

Five Two-Part Inventiens, Op. 14, 
by Paul Creston, G. Schirmer. A set 
of polyphonic pieces, from two to five 
pages in length, to suit the ultra-mod- 
ern taste. Not easy to play, and diffi- 
cult to place securely in the memory. 
($1.25). 

Two Etudes, Op. 2, Nos.1 and 2, by 
Nicolas Slonimsky, Axelrod. These 
are etudes for advanced students, the 
first, in B flat minor with its prac- 
tically uninterrupted figuration in the 
right hand offering it excellent prac- 
tice in rapid scale and arpeggio play- 
ing, while the second, an Agitato in 
F sharp minor, compensates the left 
hand with a profitable workout in 
widely spaced broken-chord forma- 
tions, against a right-hand part of 
sonorous melodic character. (60¢, in 
one cover). 

Musical Typist, by Ronnie Munro, 
London: Noel Gay Music Co. (New 
York: Mills Music). An ingeniously 


devised four-page piece amusingly 

realistic in its descriptive character. 

(60¢). 
Mazurka-Phantasy, by Edmund 


Zygman, Elwan-Vogel. A fluently 
moving piece in mazurka rhythm that 
seems to be more the product of cere- 
bration than of creative spontaneity. 
Four pages. (60¢). 

The Gypsy and Her Donkey, by 
Americo Chaves, Axelrod. A humor- 
ous bit of musical descriptiveness, 
picturesquely vivid in its implications. 
Five pages. (60¢) 

Sonata No. 1, by Godfrey Turner, 
American Music Center. A_ short 
sonata, in but one movement, couched 
in terms of the ultra-modern school 
and written with a fluent and re- 
sourceful compositional technique but 
too austere to be taken to one’s heart 
on short acquaintance. Essentially 
cerebral music in any case. Written in 
1941. Performance time, eight and a 
half minutes. ($1.25). 
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Wilbur A. Hunt 


In the Baldwin-Wallace Opera Workshop 

production of the Gian-Carlo Menotti. 

The Old Maid and the Thief are, left 

to right: Betty Cox as Laetitia, Arthur 

Lovett as Bob and Mary Anna Essel as 
Miss Todd 


Menotti Work Given 
At Baldwin-Wallace 


Berea, Ouio.—The Baldwin-Wal- 
lace Opera Workshop of the Baldwin- 
Wallace Conservatory gave as its an- 
nual project for this school year a 
double-bill of opera, The Cloak by 
Puccini and The Old Maid and the 
Thief of Menotti on March 14 and 15. 

A different student cast was heard 
on each of the two evenings. The 
Conservatory Symphony of fifty-two 
members assisted the Opera Workshop 
in these productions and George 
Poinar, head of the Conservatory 
string department, was the very able 
conductor. The two excellent perform- 
ances were almost professional. 


S.M.R. 





Robbins Returns 
To Publishing 


J. J. Robbins, who built Robbins 
Music Corporation, Leo Feist, Inc., 
and Miller Music, Inc., into a mus- 
ical combine, before selling his inter- 
est in those firms six months ago, has 
returned to the music field at the head 
of three personally-owned publishing 
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houses. The companies, all ASCAP 
members, are J. J. Robbins and Sons, 
Inc., Hamilton S. Gordon, Inc., and 
The John Franklin Company. The 
firms will operate individually, but 
shipping and billing will be done under 
the name of Consolidated Music Pub- 
lishers. 

The firm bearing the Robbins name 
publishes modern American music, 
popular songs and musical novelties, 
musical comedy and picture scores. 

In acquisition of the Hamilton S. 
Gordon firm, Robbins will use the 
Gordon imprint for the publication of 
classical material, academic music 
and folios and books for music study 
in schools and colleges. 

Robbins will employ the 
firm for the publication of 
music for school use. 

Milton Peterson is head of produc- 
tion for the three new Robbins firms, 
with Vincent Sherwood in the post 
of general manager and Arthur Sim- 
mons handling the sales department. 
Domenico Savino is musical editor. 


Franklin 
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Caston Cheered 
At End of Year 


Rejuvenated Denver Sym- 
phony Ends Most Suc- 
cessful Series 


Denver, Cor.—The Denver Sym- 
phony, Saul Caston, conductor, has 
presented a busy season of programs 
to capacity and enthusiastic audiences. 
He has welded his players into a 
finely balanced unit that has brought 
it a long way since the opening con- 
cert of the season. 

As the closing concert Robert Casa- 
desus gave a magnificent performance 
of the Emperor Concerto by Bee- 
thoven and was received with marked 
enthusiasm. The orchestral portion of 
the program consisted of the Egmont 
Overture by Beethoven and_ three 
Wagnerian works, Prelude to act one 
and Love-Death from Tristan; Sieg- 
fried’s Rhine Journey. and the prelude 
to Die Meistersinger. These last 
particularly gave evidence of the out- 
standing achievements of Mr. Caston 
as conductor and the players all rose 
to the occasion and gave their finest 
performances of the season. 

We have been privileged to hear the 
world premiere of compositions by two 
distinguished composers now residing 
in Colorado. The first of these was 
offered on Jan. 21 when the Concerto 
for two pianos and orchestra by Roy 
Harris had its initial performance. 
The soloists were Johana Harris and 
Max Lanner. The composition was in 
three movements, Toccata, Variations 
on a Chorale Theme, and Dance. It 
proved a _ colorful and _ interesting 
work. Both soloists played the dif- 
ficult score admirably, and the orches- 
tra gave a fine accompaniment. 

The second premiere was the First 
Symphony, Op. 40, by Cecil Effinger. 
Effinger, before the war, played first 
oboe with the Denver orchestra. The 
symphony, played without pause, is in 
three connected movements, the first 
in variation form, the second a 
Scherzo with trio, and the last a 
Fugue. Effinger proved himself a 
master of orchestration, and his first 
attempt at a major work holds 
promise of a fine future. 

The orchestra has presented an im- 
posing list of soloists including Joseph 
Schuster, Maggie Teyte, Eugene List, 
Zino Francescatti, and Edna Phillips, 
harpist. These nationally known art- 
ists were all received with marked 
enthusiasm by sell-out audiences. 

As a new feature a series of five 
Twilight Concerts were presented on 
Sunday afternoons. 

The annual combination choral and 
orchestra program, heard on March 





23, ottered Verdi’s Requiem with Saul 
Caston conducting. The Lamont Sing- 
ers, Florence Lamont Hinman, direc- 
tor, provided the choral group and 
gave a magnificent performance of 
these intricate and inspiring choruses. 
The soloists were Willabelle Under- 
wood, soprano; Laura Grauer, con- 
tralto; Marvin Worden, tenor; and 
Glenn Bailey, baritone. 


Joun C. KENDEL 


Detroit Ends 
Winter Series 


Kipnis and Teal Soloists 
—Popular Spring Events 
Continue 


Detroir.—The Detroit Symphony 
has concluded its Thursday and Fri- 
day evening subscription series, but is 
continuing to feature Spring Pops 
concerts at Music Hall. 

Alto saxophonist Larry Teal and 
the bass Alexander Kipnis, assumed 
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solo roles at the two final winter con- 
certs. On Feb. 27 and 28 Mr. Teal 
was heard in Ibert’s Concertino. Karl 
Krueger conducted the orchestra in 
Chausson’s Symphony in B Flat and 
works by Cherubini, Sibelius and Ros- 
sini. 

Mr. Kipnis sang excerpts from 
Mozart and Rimsky-Korsakoff operas 
on March 6 and 7. Mr. Krueger 
offered the Brahms Third, composi- 
tions by Pizzetti and Smetana, as well 
as a Bach-Maekelberghe Prelude. 

On March 8, with Valter Poole on 
the podium, a Pops concert of Vien- 
nese music was presented, with the 
Czech soprano, Eva Likova, as soloist. 
It was scheduled for a repeat on 
March 29. Lanny Ross and Andzia 
Kuzak sang with the orchestra under 
Mr. Poole on March 15, with Amer- 
ican music as a feature. 

The Masonic Auditorium symphony 
series brought the Chicago Symphony 
to Detroit on March 17, with retiring 
director Désiré Defauw conducting. 
He included Beethoven, Wagner, 
Ravel and Richard Strauss in his 
program, with the Franck Symphony 
as the major work. 
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RECITALS 


(Continued from page 26) 





came Glazunoff’s A Minor Concerto 
which is more fun for the performer 
than for the listener and Robert 
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The Trio Musette 


Russell Bennett’s Hexapoda the in- 
dividual parts of which rest heavily 
on unconventional titles which do not 
seem to have much connection with 
the collective one; Sarasate’s Caprice 
Basque, which close the program was 
well done. 

Mr. Brown is already a_ talented 
player and it may be that he is even 
more than that. Time and further 
experience will show. At present the 
omens seem to be good. N. 


Trio Musette, March 25 


The Trio Musette, an organization 
founded in East Orange, N. J., gave 
its first New York concert in the 
Times Hall on March 25. The per- 
sonnel of the trio consists of Isabelle 
Wegmann, violin; Paul Carl, cello, 
and Ruth Wunderlich Landes, pianist. 
The program consisted of Mendels- 
sohn’s Trio in C Minor; the Brahms 
C Major, and Frank Bridge’s Phan- 
tasie in C Minor. 

Save for the fact that the balance 
of the trio was not invariably well 
maintained, its playing was good and 
in every sense both musical and 
artistic. An interested audience listed 
with attention and applauded with 
enthusiasm. D. 


March 24 


Tota Economou, Greek pianist, who 
is by no means a stranger here, gave 
another recital at Carnegie Hall on 
March 24. It was rather a formidable 
program which she presented and, i 
many respects, doubtfully suited to her 
talents. Rameau’s Le Niais de 
Sologne opened the evening and was 
followed by Bach’s Italian Concerto, 
César Franck’s Prelude, Chorale and 
Fugue and a Chopin group which in- 
cluded the F Minor Ballade, a Valse 
and the B Flat Minor Nocturne. 
Prokofieff’s Toccata came next and 
was succeeded by a number of trivial 
compositions by the Greek composers 
Kalomiri, Pallandios and Margariti, 
Ravel’s Jeux d’eau, Albeniz’s Triana 
and Debussy’s Jardins sous la Pluie. 
To conclude, there was nothing less 
than Liszt’s B Minor Sonata. 

Miss Economou has at her disposal 
a remarkable set of speedy fingers, 
even though her velocity is not always 
matched by her accuracy. It was in 
the pieces of surface brilliancy that 
she accomplished her best results. Y. 


Tota Economou, Pianist, 


Emilia de Bernard, Pianist, March 11 


Emilia de Bernard, a young Staten 
Island pianist, first heard here five 
years ago, gave her first Town Hall 
recital, when her program featured 
Bach’s Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue, 
Beethoven’s Sonata in D Minor, Op. 
31, No. 2, and Schumann’s Carnaval 
and further contained Chopin’s Ballade 
in G Minor, Debussy’s Minstrels and 
Feux d’artifice, three Gershwin pre- 
ludes, a Nocturne by Charles Sorren- 
tino and Liszt’s Rhapsody No. 12. 
The young recitalist gave technically 








neat performances of these numbers 
and set forth the Bach fugue with 
structural clarity. The Allegretto of 
the sonata was also fluently played, 
whereas the basic musical significance 
of the opening movement and the 
Adagio was only partially exploited. 


Sidney Edwards, Cellist, and 
Ward Davenny, Pianist, March 26 


Two Hartford musicians, Sidney 
Edwards, cellist, and Ward Davenny, 
pianist, joined forces in a program of 
sonatas for their instruments at Times 
Hall, the works chosen being a Bach 
Sonata in D, the Brahms in E Minor, 
Hindemith’s Opus 11, No. 3, appar- 
ently receiving its first local pertorm- 
ance although it was written some 
twenty-five years ago, and the Saint- 
Saéns in C Minor, Op. 32. In some 
respects the Hindemith sonata proved 
to be one of the most compelling of 
the composer’s works yet heard here. 
There was less cerebral calculation 
and more emotional spontaneity in 
evidence in it than in some of his more 
recent works, each one of the three 
movements being vividly communica- 
tive of its specific mood. 

Both visitors brought not only a 
well-rounded technical facility but also 
thoroughgoing musicianship and musi- 
cal sensitiveness to the projection of 
their program numbers. An auspici- 
ous start was made with an admirably 
balanced performance of the Bach 
work, after which the pianist indulged 
from time to time in underlining his 
part too aggressively, which marred 
the equitable distribution of values, 
notably in the Brahms and Hindemith 
sonatas. 


Oliver Steele, Bass-baritone, 
March 7 


Oliver Steele, bass-baritone, was 
heard in the Times Hall with Milton 
Snell at the piano. Mr. Steel disclosed 
a voice of agreeable quality and excel- 
lent range, well produced. He was 
perhaps more interesting in his more 
dramatic numbers such as Schubert’s 
Der Erlkénig though his well chosen 
program was well projected through- 
out. He offered songs by Peri, 
Buonamici, Sibella, Rossini, Schubert, 
Mussorgsky, Schindler, Rachmaninoff 
and in closing, a group in English by 





Campbell-Tipton, Malotte, Tyson, 
Damrosch and Sachs. N. 
Edna Bockstein, pianist, gave a 


recital in Town Hall on the after- 
noon of Feb. 12 playing works by 
Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, Miaskov- 
sky, Manuel Rosenthal, Siegmeister 
and Chopin. In Times Hall on Feb. 
26 Freeda Cluff, soprano, accom- 
panied by Arpad Sandor at the 
piano, sang compositions by Beetho 
ven, Brahms, Chausson, Debussy, 
Poulenc, Milhaud, Deis, Nordoff, 
Bloch, Kramer and Barber. 

At the Times Hall on March 16 
Pauline Leslie, soprano, offered a 





Sidney Edwards and Ward Davenny 





program of songs by Purcell, Handel, 
Schubert, Brahms, Wolf, Strauss; 
Fauré and Fourdrain, accompanied by 
Paul Meyer. At Town Hall, March 
21, the violinist. Nathalie Boshko, was 
heard after a lengthy absence in a re- 
cital devoted to Vitali’s Chaconne, a 
Suite by Geminiani, Bruch’s G Minor 
Concerto and Beethoven’s String So- 
nata. Boris Roubakine was the pianist. 
(Because of space limitations, several 
recitals in the span covered have had 
to be omitted. They will be reported 
in the next issue.) 
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Temianka Departs 
For European Tour 


Joins Paganini Quartet Opening 
Beethoven Cycle in Brussels— 
Returns to U. S. in June 


Leaving on April 8 to join the other 
members of the Paganini Quartet in 
Paris, Henri Temianka, violinist, is 
planning a busy summer season in en- 
semble as well as solo appearances. 
He has recently come under the man- 
agement of Berenece Kazounoff, Inc., 
and will tour next year as soloist, as 
well as in sonata programs with Leon- 
ard Shure, pianist, another Kazounoff 
artist. 

The other 


Paganini Quartet, the 
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April 10, 1947 


The Paganini Quar- 
tet: Henri Temianka 
and Gustave Ros- 
seels, violins; Robert 
Courte, viola, and 
Robert Maas, cello 


members of which are Gustave Ros- 
seels, second violin; Robert Courte, 
viola, and Robert Maas, cello, will 
make a tour of Belgium, Holland and 
England. 

The quartet, which employs instru- 
ments, all made by Stradivari and 
once belonging to Nicolé Paganini, 
will begin a Beethoven cycle of six 
concerts at the Salle de la Conserva- 
toire in Brussels on April 23. In Hol- 
land the ensemble will play at The 
Hague and Amsterdam on May 27, 
28 and 29, and will go to England 
where they will make three appear- 
ances in London on May 19, 21 and 
23. Among the novelties which they 
will perform are quartets by the Bel- 
gian, Raymond Chevreuille, music by 
Milhaud, Martinu, Bartok, and Toch’s 
new Quartet which he wrote for the 
Paganini ensemble. 

In June the quartet will return to 
the United States and begin a series 
of summer concerts in San Francisco 
on June 29. They will also make sev- 
eral recordings. 

In 1947-’48, they will make two ap- 
pearances in New York with the New 
Friends of Music, at Columbia Uni- 
versity for the YMHA. Their tour 
will include St. Louis, Detroit, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Pasadena and 
Berkeley, Calif.; Salt Lake City and 
Provo, Utah; San Antonio, St. Paul, 
Indianapolis, and Providence, R. I. 





Hightower Dances 
Role of Giselle 


The opening of the spring season 
of the Original Ballet Russe at the 
Metropolitan Opera House on March 
20 brought a surprise in the appear- 
ance of Rosella Hightower in the role 
of Giselle, for which Alicia Markova 
had been scheduled. Anton Dolin an- 
nounced that Miss Markova was ill 
and told the audience that Miss High- 
tower had had only five hours to pre- 
pare the part. Nevertheless, she 
danced it with so much feeling and 
style that the disappointment of the 
audience was quickly turned into 
warm enthusiasm. Especially in the 
second act, her brilliant dancing 
proved that Miss Hightower is fully 
adequate to this most demanding of 
roles. -The nervous strain of the sit- 
uation was seldom apparent in her 
performance. 


Mr. Dolin was an admirable part- 
ner as Albrecht, and Marjorie Tall- 
chief, who replaced Miss Hightower 
as Myrtha, also danced beautifully. 

Similar praise cannot be bestowed 
upon the Black Swan pas de deux, 
which was danced in pedestrian fash- 
ion by Tatiana Stepanova and André 
Eglevsky. But the performance of 
Graduation Ball with Olga Morosova 
and Vladimir Dokoudovsky as the 
leading Junior Girl and Junior Cadet 
had something of its original sparkle. 
The conductors were Mois Zlatin and 
William McDermott, and the orches- 
tra sounded no worse than usual. 
Miss Hightower received a prolonged 
and well deserved ovation at the end 
of Giselle. R 







































Miss Krehm, who recently substi- 
tuted for Rudolph Serkin as soloist 
with the Toronto Symphony, playing 
the Brahms First Piano Concerto, 
was to be heard on April 9 as soloist 
with the Chicago Symphony in a 
broadcast over Station WCFL. Miss 
Krehm will also appear on Oct. 1 in 
the Grant Park concerts in Chicago 
under the baton of Izler Solomon. 

Mr. Temianka, who left for Europe 
on April 8 to join the other members 
of the Paganini Quartet in a tour of 
Belgium, Holland and England, will 
also appear in 1947-48 with Leonard 
Shure, pianist, who is also under 





Ida Krehm 


Bronislaw Gimpel 


Kazounoff to Manage Kazounoff management, in sonata 
programs. 
Additional Artists Mr. Gimpel will go abroad for 


a lengthy tour which will take him to 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Palestine, 
Italy and Scandinavian countries. Mr. 
Shure will appear next season with 
the Cleveland Orchestra in Cleveland 
and on tour with the orchestra. 


Among artists newly signed for 
management by Berenece Kazounoff 
Inc. are Ida Krehm, pianist; Henri 
Temianka, violinist, and Bronislaw 
Gimpel, violinist. 
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Fifty Years of Opera Going 


(Continued from page 5) 


a soprano voice. Who that heard her Pamina 
will ever forget the quality of the high A in 
the Dagger Quartet! She was gvod vocally 
in practically everything though hardly an 
ideal Butterfly and the real drama of Tosca 
eluded her, but her Aida and Gioconda were 
splendid and her Leonora in Trovatore mag- 
nificent. 

During the first World War, she was in- 
terned on her estate in Bohemia in spite of 
much diplomatic pressure to get her back to 
this country. She made her re-entry as Aida 
in December, 1919, but, alas! she had ap- 
parently not suffered any war privations. Never 
a slim woman, she had grown so stout as to 
be almost a figure of fun and her breath 
control was impaired so that she frequently 
sang off-key. It was a genuine tragedy for 
she should have been in her vocal prime. 

I once heard a performance of Aida with 
Destinn, Caruso, Homer and Amato. After 
the Nile Scene, Mabel Garrison of the com- 
pany, with whom I was sitting, said: That’s 
the most beautiful singing I ever heard!” 
I am tempted to agree, though a performance 
of A Masked Ball with Destinn, Caruso, 
Hempel, Matzenauer and Amato still lingers 
as having been very fine, especially since 
Toscanini was the conductor. 

The first time I heard Geraldine Farrar, 
who reigned at the Metropolitan from 1906 
until her voluntary retirement in 1922, was 
as Mimi in Baltimore during her first year in 
this country. Her Mimi was an appealing and 
occasionally vivacious figure. One bit of busi- 
ness in which she was unique was that as she 
died she let her head relax and her jaw drop. 
It may have been less beautiful but it was 
certainly truer to life or, should one say, truer 
to death. 

A Treasurable Mignon 


The following year I heard her in Wash- 
ington as Mignon—and with what a cast! 
Bonci as Wilhelm, Plancon as Lothario and 
Bessie Abott as Philine. She was charming as 
ever and sang the re-written Styrienne ending 
with a ringing high D. Bonci, whom I heard 
several times, I thought over-rated. When 
he first came to the Manhattan Opera House 
there was talk of his “rivaling” Caruso, but 
that was a fallacy, especially the Caruso of 
later days. Bessie Abott was an_ indifferent 
actress and lacking in personality, but the voice 
was clear and high and not unlike that of 
Melba, though of lighter caliber. 


Plangon’s Lothario was, like all his work, 
very fine. This was his last season in America 
and he did little singing in Europe. He died in 
Paris in the early days of August, 1914; 
of a broken heart on account of the war, it 
was said. 

Farrar, made certain roles definitely her own. 
Among these were Butterfly, and the Goose 
Girl in Koénigskinder. No one else has sung 
the latter in this country, and how this score 
would impress now, it is difficult to say. It 
is certainly inferior to the same composer’s 
Hansel und Ggetel though it contains much 
charming music. If I remember rightly, it ranks 
seconc or third in the number of Miss Farrar’s 
performances at the Metropolitan. 


Of Farrar’s Butterfly, I can only say that I 
have never listened to the work with any 
particular interest since her retirement. It is 
a matter of record that Puccini and the 
doughty Tito Recordi (the latter accustomed 
to being a czar of opera in Italy) disagreed 
violently with Miss Farrar in the matter of 
interpretation and that she and Toscanini dis- 
puted it with such violence during a rehearsal 
that the fight was carried to the private office 
of Gatti-Casazza. It is only fair to Miss Farrar 
to state that the great conductor later came 
around to her way of thinking and the breach 
was healed. As far as the public goes, the 
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role remained a favorite even after the diva 
had begun to sing it less well. 

Of the vocal difficulties which beset Miss 
Farrar midway in her career, this is not the 
time nor the place to speak at length. I only 
know that during a performance of Faust in 
Brooklyn, when she came to the high B at 
the end of the Jewel Song, only a raucous 
sound came out. There was a moment of quiet 
horror in the audience and then it burst into 
wild applause of encouragement. Turning her 
back, Miss Farrar waved to the auditorium 
for the applause to stop and then flung the 





Alessandro Bonci 


mirror across the stage and into the wings 
with a crash. She sang only a few phrases of 
the remainder of the act, declaimed the Church 
Scene, and Rita Fornia, the Siébel, sang the 
final act. 

A bright particular star of the Metropolitan 
was Marcella Sembrich. She sang in the second 
performance given in the house on Oct. 24, 
1883, and at the close of that season departed 
for Europe not to return to our shores for 
16 years. Sembrich had a voice of lovely 
quality. It was dark in color but under perfect 
control. She was a superior musician, playing 
both the violin and the piano like a professional. 
I heard her do a very beautiful Marguerite in 
Washington in the early years of the century. 
It was the first really well acted one I had 
ever seen. I subsequently heard her as Violetta, 
Rosina (particularly good), in Paderewski’s 
fatiguing Manru, in Don Pasquale and once 
while a conservatry student I “suped” in a 
performance of Martha in which she sang the 
lead with Caruso, Edyth Walker as Nancy 
and Plancon as Plunkett. Personally, though 
Sembrich was always a superior actress, I 
liked her best in vivacious roles such as Rosina, 
Marie in The Daughter of the Regiment and 
Lady Harriet. She was also a most interesting 
recital artist. 

One of the two operatic performances that 
have ever held me spellbound for hours after 
their close, were the first Tristan already 
referred to, and an early performance of Der 
Rosenkavalier. Frieda Hempel’s Marschallin 
was incomparable. I have heard everyone who 
has sung the role at the Metropolitan and 
I think none compared with her. Margarete 
Ober, who was our first Octavian, we thought 
very fine, but to my mind she has been com- 
pletely outstripped by the present-day Risé 
Stevens. Otto Goritz was a splendid Baron 
Ochs, though not the best I have heard. He 
had one quality that I have never seen equalled 


on the operatic stage. His gestures and hi: 
acting followed the score in the most meticulous 
way. He was also a very engaging Papageno. 

Frieda Hempel was likewise pre-eminent as 
Eva—with Toscanini conducting. Her Violetta, 
while a trifle over-aristocratic was tender and 
very moving, especially in the final act. I can’t 
remember anyone singing Addio del Passato 
with the pathos Mme. Hempel put into it. 
Her Gilda was also very fine. 

A native of New York who figured high 
in her time was Zelie de Lussan. Her particular 
role was Carmen which she is said to have 
sung well over 600 times. It won her the praise 
of the composer’s widow. She later sang in 
Henry W. Savage’s company in both serious 
and light opera. I heard the final two per- 
formances of the organization in Washington. 
De Lussan sang Nedda in the afternoon and 
Pitti Sing in The Mikado the same evening! 
She was excellent in both roles. 

A singer who, it seems to me, never received 
the recognition she deserved, was Florence 
Easton. Years before I ever heard her, a 
friend of Karl Muck, then conductor at the 
Berlin Royal Opera, told me that he said he 
would be willing to give Miss Easton the score 
of any new opera at eight A.M. and have her 
singing it at eight P.M.! Miss Easton later 
disclaimed any such ability but admitted she 
was a “quick study” and knew 150 roles in 
four languages. For the benefit of the student, 
Miss Easton’s method of memorizing may be 
described. 

“T usually take a new score to bed with 
me and read the text over rhythmically, giving 
the words the note-value and when I have the 
entire text by memory, I learn the music. When 
that too is memorized, I go to the piano but 
not until then.” 

It must be added that Miss Easton’s was, in 
any language, the most perfect diction I have 
ever heard. Every word was absolutely clear 
and comprehensible no matter where one sat 
or stood in the opera house. She sang the 
heaviest roles like the second Briinnhilde and 
lighter ones like Marguerite with equal facility 
and once appeared as Isolde in Brooklyn with- 
out any rehearsal and in a setting which she 
had never seen until she went on the stage! 

Alma Gluck was another entrancing singer 
but she gave up opera for concert after a few 
seasons. She was the Happy Shade of 
Toscanini’s revival of Orfeo with Louise 
Homer who did some of her finest work in 
the part. 

A word is due the charming and vivacious 
Fritzi Scheff who, after a few seasons, was 
lured away to light opera. She made her 
Metropolitan debut as Marzelline in Fidelio. 
She was a delicious Musetta, giving a foretaste 
of her greatest success in Victor Herbert’s 
Mile. Modiste; a most engaging Urbain in The 
Huguenots and as Papagena she stopped the 
show in the Metropolitan’s first Magic Flute. 
She also sang Marguerite and The Wood 
Bird in Siegfried. 

Some of those mentioned in this nostalgic 
account have retired. Some have died. A few 
made phonograph records. There aré many by 
Caruso and a few by Sembrich who, if I 
remember rightly, was one of the first of the 
prominent singers to record. These discs help 
to reinforce the memories of a half century 
of opera going which I have described and 
which for me are particularly treasurable 





Harvard Symposium 
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posium. The String Quartet, No. 3, by Walter 
Piston of the Harvard University department 
of music also will be given its first perform- 
ance. The Piston Quartet is in three movements. 

All of these compositions were commissioned 
especially for the Harvard Symposium: the 
Martinu Quartet by Mr. and Mrs. John 
Nicholas Brown of Providence, R. I. 

The Walden String Quartet, now in residence 
at Cornell University, includes Homer Schmitt, 
first violin; Bernard Goodman, second violin; 
Eugene Weigel, viola; Robert Swenson, cello. 
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OCEAN SMILEAGE 
Bound for Europe on the Queen Elizabeth are (left to 
Hephzibah Menuhin, Carroll Glenn (Mrs. List), and Yehudi 


FRE os 
SS Se 


KIRSTEN FLAGSTAD MEETS HER GRANDSON 


The Norwegian soprano holds six-month-old Sigurd for the first time at a reunion 
in Bozeman, Montana, with her daughter, Mrs. Arthur L. Dusenberry, and her 


son-in-law, former 


right) Eugene List, 
Menuhin. The Lists 


will be in Europe for six months, the Menuhins for six weeks 


ress Association 


P 
DIPLOMAT WEDS OPERA SINGER 
A toast to the bride at the Yugoslav Embassy in Washington 
follows the marriage of Zinka Milanov, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera, and (left) Major General Ljubomir Ilic. 
Sava N. Kasanovic (right), Yugoslav ambassador to the 
United States, performed the ceremony on March 31 


WHEN IN ROME 

Leonard Pennario, pianist, with three students at Shorter 

College, in Rome, Georgia, where he appeared on the 
Civic Music Association series 


LIONIZED 


Virginia MacWatters, soprano, makes another 
Francisco Zoo. 


friend at the San 


Army Air Force captain, who is a student at Montana 


State College 


STAMP COLLECTORS 


Lauritz Melchior (right) tells Ernest A. Kehr, vice-chairman 

of the Centenary International Philatelic Exhibition, how he 

obtained a set of government stamps which had been pre- 

pared for the war-criminal, Hans Frank, at the direction of 

Hitler. They were acquired in Germany by Mr. Melchior's 
son, who sent them to his father 


Miss 


MacWatters is at present singing at Covent 


Garden, London 


BARITONE IN LONDON 

Jess Walters, who is appearing with the 
Covent Garden Opera Company, goes 
for a stroll on a rare sunny day in England 


THREE BEST-DRESSED— 


Patricia Travers (center), young violinist, who was chosen by the 
Fashion Academy as the best dressed woman of 1947 in the 
concert field, with Kay Francis (left) best dressed woman of the 
stage, and Maggi McNellis (right) best dressed in radio 





SWITZERLAND’S Great PIANIST 


Leo NADELMANN 











BurraLo Eveninc News 


American Debut of Swiss Pianist 
FIRST Thrills Concert Audience SEASON 


AMERI By THEODOLINDA C. BORIS 
CA N TO U fe The American debut of a talented 1 947- 1 948 

young Swiss pianist with our Buf- 

falo Philharmonic Orchestra gave 

Friday evening's “Pop” concert, 

sponsored by The Buffalo Evening 

News, a special fillip of interest. 

Close to capacity size, the audience 

iv Kleinhans Music Hall heard Leo 

Nadeimann first as soloist with the 

orchestra in Franck's Symphonic 

Variations, later in a group of 

solos. 

The tall, collegiate-looking pi- 
anist played the Franck work, with 
flegt fingers and an assured tech- 


. Nadelmann particularly 
pleased his listeners with his solos, 
which gave him further opportuni- 
ties to display his musical training 
and discreet musica! taste. A prime 
favorite with “Pop” concert-goers, 
Debussy’s “Claire de Lune” shone 
j urider the pianist's salon interpreta- 








